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NEWS OF 


HE issue of the new White Paper on War Pensions shows the 
Government to have been properly responsive to the strong 
representations made to it in Parliament, notably by that vigilant 
guardian of Service men’s rights, Sir Ian Fraser. One more rebuttal 
of the charge that the House of Commons has become a purely 
otiose body is thus provided. The Government’s difficulties must 
be recognised. While it desires to be generous it must not be 
prodigal with public money, and if war pensions are to be based on 
the cost of living they will be lower than those awarded during the 
last war. But it is in fact not tolerable that they should be lower 
than those awarded in the last war, and it is not tolerable that when a 
man is passed into the Army as fit he should subsequently be refused 
a pension on the ground that his disability was due to pre-war causes, 
Both these defects have been remedied. The pension-rates have been 
substantially raised, and against the new scale no just complaint can 
lie. An attempt may still be made to amend the wording of the 
clause about proof of disability, but the White Paper removes both 
the qualifying adverbs in the formula “ direcily attributable to, or 
materially aggravated by,” service. It is made clear, moreover, that 
when an appeal is made to a war pensions tribunal the onus of proof 
will lie on the Pensions Ministry, not on the claimant. Sir Ian 
Fraser has given a guarded welcome to the new proposals, and his 
attitude to them will be generally shared. 


The Economic War 

It has long ceased to be credible that Germany can be brought 
to her knees by economic pressure alone; but it is abundantly 
established—and on this subject Mr. Dingle Foot’s speech last week 
was illuminating—that economic pressure, by reducing the enemy’s 
materials or compelling him to divert men from the Forces, may 
be an immense factor in diminishing his actual fighting strength, 
and so in shortening the war. Mr. Foot showed how the economic 
blockade of German-controlled Europe had been made effective by 
the Navy and the Air Force, operating under Coastal Command. 
Thanks to the power we can exert by these means even neutrals 
have been compelled to accept the navicert system, under which 
they can be rationed and prevented from handing on their 
imports to Germany.. The enemy’s ceaseless efforts to run 


the blockade have been frustrated by the vigilance of the Air Force 
in spotting vessels, and the speed of the Navy in attacking them 
when reported. Mr. Foot claimed that the battle of the Ruhr had 
been won. 


Industry in that region has been so completely dis- 
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organised that the Germans have been making strenuous efforts to 
move production to other centres—often nearer to us, in France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. In this task more labour has been 
absorbed and at precisely the moment when all the man-power 
they can muster is needed for the fighting fronts. Mr. Foot 
evoked some indignant criticism when he insisted that we could 
not afford to help the starving people of the occupied countries 
with supplies of food which would have the effect of relieving 
Germany. Those who take a different view urge only that dried 
milk and vitamins should be shipped for children and mothers. 
The Government’s view is perfectly logical. The argument of total 
war inexorably asserts that all help to occupied Europe helps 
Germany. The question arises whether we are not strong enough 
to sacrifice that small fraction of total power which we should lose 
by relieving children and mothers. Humanity counts for something, 
even in war. 


The Planning of London 


The County of London Plan, 1943, prepared by Mr. J. H. Forshaw 
and Professor Abercrombie for the L.C.C., is the subject of an 
article by Sir Charles Bressey on another page. Inevitably and 
rightly the Bressey report itself has left a deep impress on this 
new and illuminating document. The London of the future will 
be cast within a'‘certain framework, and that itself consists of two 
dominant factors—the river Thames, whose uses and amenities 
ought to be exploited to the utmost, and the roads and railways 
which are the main arteries of traffic, through and local. This frame- 
work, of course, must be considered with a view to the whole region 
of Greater London, and ought to include the City. The authors, 
approaching their more limited task, are perfectly aware of that, and 
no doubt have had in their mind’s eye that more extended plan 
for the City and Greater London which Professor Abercrombie is 
preparing. It is essential that these plans should be linked up. With- 
in their allotted sphere the planners have created their framework, 
with embankments on both sides of the Thames and more bridges, 
with three concentric ring roads, with cross-roads passing at points 
by tunnels under crowded areas ; and they proceed to invest this 
skeleton with life by suggesting the development of political and 
cultural “ precincts” in Westminster and Bloomsbury, the clearance 
of congestion and the removal of some of the population outwards, 
the reconstruction of dwellings in blocks of flats and terraced 
houses, the provision of open spaces in all districts, and the develop- 
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ment of locality life and smaller neighbourhood units related to 
the elementary schools. The London depicted is not one that can 
emerge immediately, but the plan provides something definite and 
inspiring for the County Council and neighbouring authorities, and 
the Government, to get to work upon. 


Colonial Policy 

Colonel Oliver Stanley’s statement in the House of Commons 
last Tuesday shows that under his guidance swift as well as solid 
progress is being made in the direction of a democratic colonial 
policy. This country, in th: face of a self-criticism which preceded 
foreign criticism, has become deeply conscious of its obligations 
to the more backward peoples of the Empire, and in the years im- 
mediately preceding and following the outbreak of war the Govern- 
ment has taken many practical measures to this end, including the 
passage of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, the appoint- 
ment of labour offic:rs and searching investigations in the West 
Indies. Colonel Stanley stressed the necessity of building up on 
the twin bases of economic development and educational advance. 
Side by side with efforts to improve the standard of living and the 
Status of the worker must go preparation for a more responsible 
citizenship in the shape of education. The Government, with the 
settled policy of leading the colonies on towards eventual self- 
government, fully appreciates the need of associating the people of 
the colonies more and more with the direction of their own affairs. 
Their leaders must be educated, and the right kind of higher 
education will be of first importance. Colonel Stanley looks to 
help from the Universities in this country, and on this subject he 
is setting up a Commission of Inquiry under Sir Cyril Asquith ; 
while another Commission of Inquiry into higher education in West 
Africa will be set up with Colonel Walter Elliot as chairman. 
The full acceptance of the principle of Regional Commissions to 
advise on colonial development—not only nations contiguous to, but 
nations economically or otherwise interested in, particular colonial 
areas being included—is as important as it is welcome. 


Hot Springs and After 

This week’s meeting of the interim committee appointed by the 
United Nations Food Conference which sat at Hot Springs in May 
should carry an important enterprise a necessary stage farther. The 
Hot Springs Conference, judged by the nature of the conclusions 
reached and the unanimity on which they were based, was a notable 
success, but its findings in no way bound the Governments of the 
countries represented. Those Governments have now considered 
the conference’s recommendations and most of them, notably our 
own, have accepted them unreservedly. The commission now 
meeting is therefore more authoritative than the original conference. 
Its business will be to draft some kind of charter, or statement of 
general principles, to be accepted by the nations, on standards of 
nutrition and the planned and scientific increase of food production 
throughout the world, and also to submit plans for the creation of 
a permanent international body to direct that great and hopeful 
undertaking. Hot Springs had a double importance, derived both 
from the problems with which it had to deal and from the fact 
that it was the first full conference of all the United Nations to 
assemble since war broke out. The same will apply to the machinery 
constructed to translate into action the principles the conference 
laid down. There will be the immediate task in hand to be 
discharged ; there will also, incidentally to that, be a working model 
to construct mechanism to which the United Nations may need 
to resort in many fields in the near future. It is easier to preach 
international co-operation than to achieve it. Hence the value 
of pioneer work such as this. 


Religion in the Schools 

The White Paper outlining the proposals to be embodied in the 
coming Education Bill may be published at any moment now. 
Probably the largest single issue it will deal with will be religicn in 
the primary schools and the future of the duaf system. Meanwhile, 
a committee of the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey 
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has issued opportunely in,a sixpenny pamphlet (Oxford University 
Press) a statement on the whole question of religious education in 
primary schools. Numbering as it does among its members such 
authorities as the Master of Balliol, Sir Richard Livingstone and 
Sir Cyril Norwood, it clearly has no need to solicit attention for 
its views. They carry their own incontestable weight. It is there- 
fore of considerable importance that the committee will be content 
with nothing short of the acquisition of all non-provided, i.e., 
denominational, schools by the State and the complete abolition of 
the dual system. A number of conditions are attached, among them 
the provision that the use of school buildings “ strictly 
outside school hours” be granted where needed for denominational 
teaching subject to conditions approved by the Local Education 
Authority. Whether the Government is prepared for a step 50 
courageous its White Paper will disclose. At present, some 22 per 
cent. of the children receiving primary education are in Church of 
England schools, and even under the moderate proposals approved 
by the Nationa! Society and the Church Assembly much more than 
half the Church schools are likely to be transferred voluntarily to 
the Local Education Authorities in any case. There is little to be 
said for the retention of few survivors. 


Monopoly in the Film Industry 


Mr. Dalton’s statement last Tuesday about the Government's 
attitude to monopoly in the film industry will do something to 
allay uneasiness. It is of immense national importance that the 
British Film industry, which was all but nipped in the bud in the 
last war, but is making a gallant effort to survive and make progress 
in this war, should not be exposed to fresh dangers through the 
excessive influence of one or two groups of controllers. If Great 
Britain is successfully to hold her own in the film world against 
powerful foreign competition—and it is of incalculable importance 
that she should do so—she can only do that by giving wide oppor- 
tunity for many varieties of talent to exercise initiative ; she cannot 
do it by imitating the methods of Hollywood. It would be harmful 
in the extreme if the industry fell into the hands of a combine con- 
trolling production studios and chains of cinemas ; the result would 
be not only to discourage free experiment and stereotype production 
but to expose the industry to the danger of being captured at some 
future time by foreign interests. Mr. Dalton stated in the House 
that he had been discussing the question with Mr. J. A. Rank, who 
has acquired control of many film enterprises, and had had an 
undertaking from him that he will not acquire additional cinemas 
or studios without prior consultation with the President of the Board 
of Trade. He has also had similar undertakings from the Associated 
British Picture Corporation in regard to the disposal of their shares. 
Mr. Dalton’s action is of course strictly limited. It is designed 
to check any immediate changes which might lead towards mono- 
poly. But a much wider consideration of film policy is required. 
The State cannot divest itself of responsibility for an industry 
which is capable of so profound an influence on national culture 
at home and on our prestige abroad. 


Births in War-Time 


The birth-rate in the first quarter of this year was higher than 
it has been in any first quarter since 1928, the increase as compared 
with 1940 being from 15.0 to 16.8 per thousand. It must not be 
supposed that this is evidence that the reproduction trend has taken 
a real turn for the better. Under the conditions of this war, as in 
the last, there is a tendency for marriage to be advanced and for 
family life to be started earlier, but there is nothing to show that 
the families will ultimately be larger by having arrived earlier. 
None the less, the increase in the number of children in war-time 
is a fact, and it is one which it would be profitable to examine. No 
doubt it is partly due to the fact that young men and women want 
to have children while both mother and father are still alive, But 
the increased birth-rate may also partly be due to the fact that 
more money is available in war-time and that the economic burden 
of children presents fewer dreads. These are matters which deserve 
further examination, 
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SICILIAN STEPPING-STONE 


AVING as a nation habitually shown ourselves capable of look- 

ing bad news firmly in the face, there is no reason why we 
should close our eyes to good. And the news from Sicily is un- 
deniably good—quite as good as there was any reason to expect or 
hope. The details of the landing operations, brilliantly conceived 
and faultlessly carried out by all the forces of all the nations con- 
cerned, are dealt with on another page. It is the operation as a 
whole and its potentialities that concern us here. We are entitled 
to regard it as the beginning of the end, even if of a still distant 
end, in the sense that the last chapter, long or short, could not 
open till an Allied offensive had been launched against the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Whether the three or four miles of water 
between Messina and Reggio take Sicily technically out of the 
continental category need not be much discussed, though a curious 
suggestion has come from Moscow that Russia will not be satis- 
fied if the present offensive ends where it began, in Sicily. Britain 
and the United States and Canada would be just as little content 
if that happened, Marshal Stalin can rest well assured. In London 
and Washington and Ottawa Sicily is recognised as a stepping- 
stone—that and no more. Even there the feeling prevails that 
till the troops of the United Nations are actually fighting on 
what is indisputably European mainland the end will not fully 
have begun and the just expectations of the Soviet people will 
not have been satisfied. That stage of the war is manifestly 
imminent, whether it be considered necessary to defer its open- 
ing till the whole of Sicily is finally subjugated or not. To pen 
the defenders in the west end of the island, if events favour that 
development, may well be deemed sufficient. 

That, no doubt, is to anticipate more than at this moment may 
be fully justified. An Axis counter-offensive in Sicily is inevitable. 
Its absence would create such dismay in Germany and Italy that 
the gravest demoralisation would result. And the Axis troops 
have, on the face of it, the advantage of a central position from 
which they can strike, at any point they will, at the Allied troops 
still strung thinly out along a hundred mises of coast. But that 
advantage is less than it appears. Communications from the 
centre to the circumference of the semi-circle held by the Allies 
on the eastern and southern coasts of the island are poor, and all 
of them are under constant observation by an Allied Air Force 
that completely dominates the skies. And not only under observa- 
tion. Any enemy concentration can be, and is being, relentlessly 
bombed. Never has the toil of the millions of workers in British 
and Canadian and American aircraft factories yielded such 
results. The size of the force now under Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder’s command has not, of course, been revealed, but it is 
probable enough that it is greater than any air force ever operated 
as a single unit anywhere. And such are the Allied resources 
today that it has been built up to its present strength without any 
appreciable denudation of other fronts. It is no doubt fully 
occupied at the moment in Sicily on an enterprise that yields high 
dividends. And it has still to work from relatively distant bases. 
But when the airfields it has blasted are occupied by the infantry 
it has sheltered, and enough ground is cleared round them to 
cover them from artillery fire, a substantial economy of machines 
and men will be possible and there will be enough and to spare 
for other theatres where new liveliness may be impending. 

What place has all this in the future pattern of the war? The 
answer to that depends on a number of elements regarding which 
we possess only partial knowledge. Though it is certainly wise 
to assume that heavy fighting in Sicily lies ahead, and that the 
reduction of the island can be no swift and summary operation, 
the issue of the invasion is hardly in doubt. But a good deal will 


depend on the degree of speed attainable. For we are passing into 
a phase of the war in which on the Axis side the moral factor is 
counting more and more. Once the idea gains prevalence in 
Germany and Italy that the Axis Powers are not only not going 
to win the war but not going even to force a stalemate, the con- 
clusion must take shape simultaneously that the sooner the tragic 
affair is over the better, before more lives are lost, more material 
wealth destroyed and the future for thé defeated nations still 
further darkened. It is not to be suggested that that point has 
been reached as yet. It plainly has not. But there are certain not 
uninstructive indications. Several of the correspondents in Sicily 
ccmment on the surprising friendliness of the population towards 
the invading troops, a friendliness which in some cases takes the 
form of active co-operation behind the lnes—as though the 
Sicilians realised where a Fascist régime had led them, and were 
more than ready to make an end of it, even through the agency of 
a foreign invader. There is no reason to suppose the Sicilians 
different in that respect from the Italians of the mainland, where 
both the great industrialists of the north and their employees 
are believed for different reasons to be more concerned about 
getting the war ended than about continuing it. There can be 
no question of buying Italy off or making any bargain with her 
at all. None the less the psychological weapon may be at this 
juncture only second in importance to the military. Mr. Churchill 
has struck the right note firmly. There can be no terms for 
Italy, he has announced, except unconditional surrender, but 
after surrender the Italian people can count on humanity and 
justice at the victors’ hands. To impress that on the Italians by 
every agency and instrument the Allies command is of incalculable 
importance. The moment may be more propitious than we know. 
In the next few weeks the skill and discernment of the Allied 
propagandists may do as much to shorten the war as the army, 
navy and air-forces. 

On the most optimistic view of the prospects, a view so far 
unwarrantably optimistic, all we can reasonably look for is a 
rejatively early collapse of Italian resistance. That would not 
necessarily have any immediate effect on German policy. The 
resources at Hitler’s disposal are still immense, and a conscious- 
ness of what the consequences of their leaders’ crimes must be is 
being skilfully exploited by Dr. Goebbels and his co-manipulators 
of opinion as a decisive argument against the contemplation of 
anything but a victorious peace. But there have been some strange 
happenings even in the German camp. The precipitate surrender 
of Tunis and Bizerta and vast quantities of equipment is still 
largely unexplained. The sudden change of policy which for 
the flamboyant claims of invincibility by land and sea and air 
substitutes unreserved admissions about the effects of air-raids 
and the temporary failure of the U-boat campaign seems to argue 
a realisation that some facts have penetrated too deep into the 
German mind for concealment or travesty to be possible ; there 
may be more facts yet to force themselves on Germans’ attention. 
The strategic effects on Germany if Italy did collapse would be 
too serious to disguise. More easily disguised in some ways, but 
fully as deadly in its ultimate effects, would be the failure of 
Hitler’s summer offensive in Russia. With the Russians not to 
fail seriously is to succeed ; with the Germans not to succeed 
decisively is to fail. The Russian campaigning-season is the 
winter Hitler must force an issue in the east before the first 
frost binds the soil and the first snow covers it. 

Tasks immense in their magnitude and immense in their possi- 
bilities lie ahead. Successes properly exploited will be cumula- 
tive. One factor which by the nature of things must remain 
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passive till the. Allies are operating on the European mainland is 
the far from negligible strength of occupied Europe. Those 
enslaved populations, by no means wholly unarmed and well 
informed of their enemies’ dispositions, the weak points no less 
than the strong, are being rightly urged to make no move as yet. 
Premature action would help no one and destroy themselves. But 
there they are, millions of them, with unspeakable wrongs to 
avenge, and renewed hope and confidence to inspire them—in | 
Norway and Holland, in Belgium and France and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland and Yugoslavia and Greece—and, let it not be 
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forgotten, in vast numbers on the soil of Germany itself, whither 
they have been deported from their homes as industrial serfs. If 
it is true that at no time since 1939 did the victory of the United 
Nations look more sure it is true equally that at no time did the 
exertion of the utmost effort on land and sea, in the air, in the 
factories, promise results more decisive. The plainer the evidences 
of doubt and depression in the enemy’s camp, the stronger the 
case for a maximum intensification of pressure on him. With 
the goal in sight no sacrifices that will shorten the road to it will 
be counted onerous. 


JULY 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ND what of Adolf Hitler, where is he? That question can be 
read as prose or verse, and if anyone desires to answer it in 
the latter medium I see no objection. Mine the low level, and on 
that level I repeat the question. Where is Hitler and why is he 
so obdurately silent? If ever the German people needed heartening 
it is now—after the terrific Ruhr bombardments. after the invasion 
of Sicily, after the initial, at any rate the initial, failure of the 
offensive in Russia,—and where should heartening come from if not 
from the leader’s lips. Imagine Roosevelt or Churchill silent at 
such a juncture. Thit Hitler was being eclipsed by the generals has 
been evident for some time, but he is now, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, being eclipsed by Goebbels. So, for that matter, is Goering, 
who is said to have been seriously ill as the result of resorting to 
a too drastic cure of alcoholism. It is Goebbels who goes to inspect 
the ruin in the Ruhr on which Goering swore the enemy would 
never drop a bomb, it is Goebbels who initiates the new policy 
of facing facts in all their starkness, with Admiral Luetzow lending 
2 hand where the navy is concerned and General Dittmar stressing 
the Allies’ overwhelming superiority on land and still more in the 
air. Obviously, if that role is to be the fashion, it cannot be played 
by Hitler. The “ Stalingrad will fall, you can be sure of that,” 
note chimes ill with the situation any German speaker has to face 
today. And some of Hitler’s declarations on the U-boat campaign 
would be worth resurrecting now. If the prolonged silence is to be 
broken, and cannot be broken in celebration of German success by 
land or sea, it will be singularly interesting to see what the effect of 
breaking it is. 
* * 7 * 

The news of the Sicilian expedition sent me back to two historians, 
one Thucydides, the other Winston Churchill. Within the next few 
days Allied troops will be fighting over every inch of the ground 
described in such familiar detail in Thucydides’ Seventh Book. The 
central point of that notable piece of historical writing was, of course, 
the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians under Nicias, and if a siege 
had been necessary this time, all the old names—Plemmyrium, 
Ortygia, Epipolae, Labdalum—might have become as familiar to 
newspaper readers in the twentieth century A.D. as they were to 
students of the Greek historian in the fifth century B.c. (I noticed, 
incidentaliy, in turning over the latter’s pages, that in 424 B.C. 
“ Embassies from all the other Sicilian cities assembled at Gela” to 
try to bridge their various differences.) The later historian, in his 
vivid description of “The Battle of the Beaches,” was concerned 
with Gallipoli, not Sicily, but his essentially Thucydidean words 
might (had the Allies of 1943 encountered rather fiercer resistance 
than they did) have applied as well to the events of July roth and 
11th. For example: 

“The unique character of the operations, the extraordinary 
amphibious spectacle, the degree of swiftly fatal hazards to which 
both armies were: simultaneously exposed, the supreme issues 
at stake, the intensely fierce resolves of the soldiers to gain a 
victory, the consequences of which were comprehended in every 
rank—all constitute an episode which history will long discuss.” 

Thucydides was the historian, Churchill was both the architect and 
the historian, of expeditions that failed. If the author of World 
Crisis lives to write—what? World Climax?—it will be, we can 
believe. as architect and historian of an expedition that brilliantly 
succeeded. 


A few weeks ago I recorded my perplexity about the varying 
estimates of the number of the United Nations. The new issue of 
that invaluable publication, The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan, 
30s.), settles the question by speaking of Great Britain “and its 
31 Allies ” ; I accept that, though 48 United Nations are said to have 
taken part in the Hot Springs Conference. This is the Year-Book’s 
eightieth year of publication (I once bought for twopence, and 
still possess, the fifteenth issue, in which Prince Otto von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen figures as Chancellor of the German Empire, Benjamin 
Earl of Beaconsfield as Prime Minister of Great Britain, Marshal 
MacMahon as President of the French Republic and R. B. Hayes as 
President of the United States), .and it is remarkable in having had 
only three editors during that period. It is significant that one of 
the features of the new volume is the inclusion of much additional 
information about Soviet Russia, including an instructive and sug- 
gestive map of strategic railways, many of them new, from the 
Finnish frontier to Vladivostok. 

* * * * 


The letter in The Times from Mr. George Muff, Labour member 
for Hull East, paying a glowing tribute to Eton and other public 
schools which he has just visited, comes near being epoch-making 
in a small way, as the subsequent correspondence it has prompted 
indicates. But the most notable thing about Mr. Muff’s letter was 
the letter itself. Mr. Muff was not at a public school, nor at any 
school much, for he started the active business of life as a doffer in 
a spinning-mill at the age of ten, fifty-six years ago now. But he 
has learnt somewhere and somehow to write with real distinction 
to the extent of two-thirds of a Times column. Public school educa- 
tion may have all the virtues Mr. Muff recognises in it, but it rarely 
develops the gift of clear and forcible expression as doffing in a 
spinning-mill evidently does. (My own education, it is proper to 
admit, never taught me what a doffer was. But see dictionary.) 

7 . * * 


Curious things happen to books. A few days ago I saw in a 
second-hand bookseller’s window four volumes of Froude’s Carlyle, 
substantial and rather stately tomes, apparently in good condition. 
The price being within my limited reach, I acquired them, and 
found that the whole four were completely uncut; no one had so 
much as tried to read them. The publication date was 1882. What 
had books like these been doing for sixty-one years? Did some 
person of wealth, more anxious to profess erudition than to possess 
it, purchase them merely to make a show on his shelves, not troubling 
even to stick his booxplate, or inscribe his name, in them? It matters 
little. The books look extremely satisfactory where they are and they 
will not stay uncut long. But I wish I had their life-history. 

7 * * * 


There will be very general sorrow at the sudden death of Major 
A. J. C. Freshwater, secretary of the League of Nations Union since 
1938 and deputy-secretary for 17 years before that. The Union still 
maintains its vitality—it has just issued a considered statement on 
the matters which in the changed circumstances of the world may 
be held to fall within its competence—-and Major Freshwater will 
be gravely missed. He was competent, energetic, unassuming and 
widely popular. An unmistakable northcountryman, he was 2n old 
Manchester Grammar School boy and for some time chairman of 
the London Old Mancunians’ Association. JANUS. 
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RETURN TO EUROPE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE invasion of Sicily, a most remarkable and hazardous venture, 
T seems to have been hailed with a sigh of relief. All the astound- 
ing spade-work behind the scenes has been taken for granted ; and 
some have even complained that: it has been so long in coming. 
Yet in this marshalling of thousands of ships according to a care- 
fully arranged time-table, as if it were merely a daily service, there 
is a triumph of organisation for which of necessity we were in no 
small part responsible. That is the first factor in the invasion that 
deserves to be remembered. A second that may as easily be ignored 
is the astounding assurance with which the Canadians, for instance, 
made their long voyage, and all the various units with tons of 
material moved across waters which were supposed to be infested 
with enemy under-surface craft, in a sea that was claimed as Italy’s 
own. 

But, when these which form the basis of the invasion have been 
recognised for the great things they were, it is the actual landings 
that hold ‘the imagination. It is part of the nature of things that 
the facts should be doled out in such a miserly way that before we 
learn of the shining deeds of those first hours the centre of interest 
will have moved on to matters of greater importance that must 
obscure the foundation upon which they rest. No one can have 
been in doubt that Sicily was to be invaded ; and there can have 
been little reason to think that the personnel to which it was com- 
mitted would be overwhelmingly different. Sicily has a very long 
coast-line, and there was always the chance that the Allies would 
prefer the unconventional to the obvious landing-places. But it 
would have seemed that the one chance of surprise lay in the means 
of accomplishing the invasion, and not in the places selected for the 
landings. There was clearly the beckoning west; but the easiest 
fighter cover and most suitable near naval-base was Malta, and this 
island iies in the same relation to the south-east of Sicily that 
Pantellaria does to the south-west. 

It seems, nevertheless, certain that the defence thought the latter 
a shade the more probable, and concentrated accordingly. The 
Command had, of course, to be prepared to defend the whole of 
the coast; and it is for this reason that there are comparatively 
few actual enemy field divisions, although there may be as many 
as 400,000 troops. A quarter may be Germans, mostly technical 
details, connected with the air services and artillery. Th@remainder 
represent coastal garrison troops ; and some of these seem to have 
taken their duties rather casually. The defence, therefore, had to 
depend upon formal counter-attack ; and, in this connexion, the 
destruction of the enemy headquarters may have been of great im- 
portance. The timing of a counter-attack is always a matter of the 
utmost importance, and the decision rests upon reasons that once 
more show how vain it is to regard warfare as a science. Auchinleck 
thought Ritchie premature in delivering his counter-attack in the 
early part of the battle that led to the disaster of Tobruk. Pre- 
mature, belated or half-hearted it certainly was ; but the more the 
incident is studied the less confident can one be that Auchinleck 
was right, and the more convinced one becomes that it is this 
decision which sifts the quality of the commander. 

But, whereas timing in general is of such importance, it is quite 
vital in the matter of counter-attacking an invasion from the sea. 
If obsta principiis ever has an application, it is to a sea-invasion. 
It is in that first stage, when the invading force without any of 
its heavy equipment is attempting to gather sufficient strength to 
find room to stand on its own feet, that the defence should strike 
firmly and decisively if it is to have the best chance of throwing 
the invader into the sea. The arranged counter-attack is a pis-aller 
in any case ; and if we glance back to the invasion of Java we can 
see how rapidly its possibilities vanished when the factor of 
command of the sea was thrown into the balance. It is this fact 
that suggests the wonder whether the enemy may not delay too long. 
In Sicily there is, of course, the weak link with the Italian mainland 
to provide fresh troops and supplies ; but the Allied air force should 
be able to attend to that ; and, meanwhile, the invading troops are 


pressing on, with constant reinforcements steadily infusing new 
strength into their thrust. It is mere common sense to recognise 
that the Allies have done exceedingly well up to the present, but 
the great test may come within the immediate future, perhaps betore 
this article appears. 

It is not wholly clear whether the United States troops have 
fully linked up with the Imperial units, whether the Allies have now 
a completely connected front. But it is obvious that they are 
steadily increasing their hold ; and, with the capture of Palazzolo, 
Ragusa and Augusta, the extension is being made in significant 
directions. There have apparently been landings at Catania, and 
the troops are moving northward into the spoon of flat country 
about the port and the great airfield of Gerbini. There is, in fact, 
a Drang nach Osten here that may be vital for the enemy. The 
Eighth Army, under its old commander Montgomery, is forging 
ahead northwards towards the ferry across which supplies must pass 
or troops retreat. It is exercising a pull upon the enemy forces ; 
and it is as inevitable as it may be fatal. Catania is about halfway 
to Messina, and the danger of finding retreat cut off must, in any 
case, have tended to draw the enemy concentration in this direction. 
But it can be seen that if the western part of the island is aban- 
doned it may very easily form a useful landing-ground for those 
numerous divisions which Sertorius unnecessarily tells us are still 
awaiting employment in the field. If there is a threat to cut the 
communications with the mainland, would the situation be 
improved if Allied troops were sent racing along the northern coastal 
road to Messina? 

At one time it seemed certain that the enemy would deliver a 
counter-attack from the direction of Catania. Now, as i write, it is 
a little difficult to see whether that project has not been outpaced by 
events. In every survey of this situation it has to be borne in mind 
that the Allies are not standing still. Of all operations an invasion 
from the sea is most hag-riddén by time. The Allied team fighting 
in Sicily cannot be considered novices in the art of war. Some of 
the units are new to the formations in which they are now fighting ; 
but the commanders have long ago won their spurs, and they fully 
recognise the cardinal value of time. Montgomery commands the 
more dangerous thrust, and the Canadians, who had so fine a name 
in the last war, are attached to his army. Patton is in charge of the 
United States Seventh Army. Apparently the enemy has been 
counter-attacking his forces heavily, but without much success ; and 
the Americans are extending the depth and scope of their bridge- 
head. 

The first stage is over ; but there may yet be other invasions, in 
Sicily, the Balkans, and in the west. The outlook has been revolu- 
tionised by the present operation; and, though we should expect 
the normal, and accordingly look with some anxiety to the 
developments of the next few days, there are factors in the invasion 
which suggest more radical and rapid changes. So far the Allied 
navies have moved as securely as if no other sea force existed. The 
air-power of the Allies is supreme, and has developed its supremacy 
under expert guidance. It is possible the Allies may quickly over- 
run Sicily, as certain of the enemy commentators are already sug- 
gesting. What, however, is more certain is their determination to 
extend their bridgehead in Europe to the maximum depth, until 
they bring about the full and final defeat of the enemy. 

It is in this connexion that we have to take note of the tremendous 
clash that has been going on for over ten days on the Russian 
front. There can be no doubt of the terrific intensity of the fighting, 
none at all of the German determination to hamstring the Russian 
offensive power. Hitler, on this occasion, lacking quantity, based 
his hopes on the quality of his available force. Jt was slightly 
more than half composed of Panzer divisions, and, though but some 
three-fifths of the size of the army which attempted to capture 
Moscow in 1941, it included the élite of the German arnioured 
and motorised divisions. It seems, in general, true that the double 
thrust designed to cut off the Kursk salient was held on the north, 
but made some real headway on the southern, or Bielgorod sector. 
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The Germans claim to have taken over 28,000 prisoners and much 
material. Although the tense struggle has been anonymous through- 
out, it may be taken that the Russian positions were penetrated to 
some depth on the north and north-west of Bielgorod and the upper 
Donetz was crossed. If the bitterness of the struggle has not yet 
passed, and a dangerous relapse may not be ruled out, it seems 
nevertheless probable that the worst is over. 

If that can be accepted, it may well be that Hitler has missed his 
target and shot his bolt. Such a condition would have historic 
importance, since he will have plenty of occupation for the rest 
of the campaigning season. In the next hundred days or so the 
Allies will make their full effort. It will not all fall into the stereo- 
typed lines of this first venture; for even with the glider and 
parachute operations that plan was hardly novel. It may entail a 
drain upon our resources greater than we have yet contemplated, 
and it will make use of many less conventional expedients. It may 
proceed faster than we expect, be less costly and more decisive. 
But it is certain to involve much hard fighting, with final success 
achieved only at the end of a vista of unexpected vicissitudes, In 
Sicily, at least, we have begun well. 


LONDON OF TOMORROW 


By SIR CHARLES BRESSEY* 


HE well-printed and handsomely illustrated book of 200 pages, 

issued by the London County Council under the title County 
of London Plan, 1943 (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), is so written as to afford 
pleasure and instruction not merely to town-planners, but to all 
intelligent citizens. Mr. J. H. Forshaw, Architect to the L.C.C., and 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, have earned the thanks of a wide 
circle of readers who can appreciate a simple and lucid style, free 
from the frothy slogans and claptraps too often favoured by pilgrims 
bound for that Better World of which New London is, we all hope, 
to be the symbol and centre. In the eyes of many purchasers the 
text will be almost outshone by the illustrations, which are admirably 
sclected and presented—reproductions of old maps and prints, 
gaily coloured charts and diagrarns, vivid typographical and aerial 
photographs of London and other cities. The authors write in a 
genially persuasive vein, and even if some of their recommendations 
may be vigorously challenged, no one will question the high value 
of the volume as a store-house of indispensable civic data under an 
almost bewildering variety of heads. Social welfare is the keynote 
throughout. The aim of the planners in remoulding the metropolis 
can be summarised in two of their phrases: “to endeavour to retain 
the old structure where discernible, and make it workable under 
modern conditions,” and “to stimulate and correct London’s natural 
evolutionary trends.” 

Comparing this County of London Plan with the earlier Highway 
Development Survey, which was issued by the Government in 1937, 
and to which several references are made in the new work, one 
notices that the “ Plan” covers a wider range of enquiry, but a far 
smaller extent of territory. The “Survey” was mainly confined to 
roads and traffic, but included the whole of Greater London, as well 
as the City—a total area of 1,821 square miles ; the “ Plan,” on the 
other hand, touches every phase of civic and social life, from Centres 
of Culture to public-houses, but is limited geographically to the 
London County Council area, minus the City of London, i.e., a total 
area of only 116 square miles. There is little to be gained by dis- 
cussing the administrative and statutory reasons that underlie this 
severe geographical limitation of the Plan, and it is some satisfaction 
to know that Professor Abercrombie is preparing separate reports 
dealing with the City and Greater London respectively, but, for 
all that, a Plan of London that excludes the City must be regarded 
as singularly and ludicrously incomplete. It resembles a medical 
report on a patient who declines to have his heart examined, or a 





* In’ 1934 Sir Charles Bressey was appointed by the Minister of 
Transport to undertake “a comprehensive and systematic survey of the 
highway developments required in the London Traffic Area during the 
mext thirty years.” This was issued in 1937 as Highway Development 
Survey (Greater London). 
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design for a wheel omitting the hub. Moreover, as regards the 
outer rim of the Plan, the prim L.C.C. boundary has no relation 
whatever to the real, ungainly London that sprawls across the map 
of the Home Counties, and it is notorious that most of the problems 
of Inner London can only be solved by the utilisation of territory 
far beyond the L.C.C. boundary. On all these counts it is to be 
regretted that the authors of the Plan could not have been given 
wider terms of reference. Particularly unfortunate is the exclusion 
of the City, implying that the problems and interests of the Square 
Mile can be dissociated from those of London as a whole. There 
was never a time when it was more essential to: insist upon the 
unity of Greater London and the interdependence of its 150 odd local 
authorities, 

An outstanding feature of the Plan is the stress laid on social 
groupings, the regeneration of obsolete areas, e.g., the South Bank 
and parts of the West End, the redistribution of population and 
industry so as to suppress needless travel, the delimitation of 
school-areas within which children can receive their education with- 
out crossing main roads, the multiplication of well-distributed open 
spaces, on the basis of four acres per thousand inhabitants, the 
radical re-development of blighted quarters in boroughs like 
Stepney and Poplar, where residential units of 6,000-10,000 popula- 
tion are advocated, and the creation of “ precincts ” immune from 
through traffic so as to preserve the quietude of such areas as 
Westminster (Parliament, Government Centre and Abbey) and the 
University Quarter of Bloomsbury. While the Survey of 1937 
was largely concerned with promoting the fluidity of traffic, the 
Plan is perhaps more insistent on the canalisation of traffic in such 
manner as to discourage drivers from unnecessarily traversing areas 
which need seclusion for the good of their residents. Al] success 
to such endeavours—but traffic is stubborn. 

The recommendations as to major road improvements include, 
as one would expect, a number of schemes appearing in the 
Survey of 1937, which “has been largely followed, except where 
its traffic routes cut through communities.” Enemy action has per- 
mitted the alignment of several of the earlier projects to be advan- 
tageously modified. The Plan embodies the two earlier ring-roads, 
ie., the North and South Circular and the North and South Orbital ; 
two inner ring-roads are added, the innermost being termed the 
sub-arterial station-ring, along which the railway termini would be 
grouped (somewhat as sketched by the Royal Academy Planning 
Committee) ; the next ring-road, outwards, is designed as a fast 
traffic ringgroad, laid out on the principles of a motor-way, without 
any street intersections on the level. 

Two main cross-routes are recommended, one north to south, 
the other east to west; in addition to this latter the Plan gives 
priority to the East-West connexion incorporating Marylebone Road 
and Euston Road—a scheme to which priority was also assigned 
in the Survey. General preference is expressed for road-tunnels 
or sunk roads rather than viaducts. When engineering investigations 
are applied, however, to particular schemes, it will probably be found 
that neither expedient can be dismissed ; the difficulties are too 
formidable. The dislike of viaducts is due in’ no small measure 
to the gratuitously hideous overhead railways in South London, 
which the Plan would replace by underground lines. 

Proposals to display the Thames to better advantage are common 
to all town-planners and naturally find a place in the present Plan, 
which includes a Southern Embankment in its recommendations. 
There will be a less unanimous welcome for the two new road- 
bridges across the Thames at the Temple and Charing Cross. 
These would inevitably increase traffic-friction in Inner London 
by introducing additional currents of North-South traffic across the 
main streams of East-West traffic. A judicious reference is made 
to the Thames Barrage Scheme as “worthy of full and impartial 
examination.” Special praise is due to the “housing” sections of 
the Plan, obviously written con amore. 

In view of the Plan and other recent publicatiuns and exhibitions, 
there should be no misgivings as to the capacity of our professional 
leaders to formulate satisfactory proposals for seizing the imminent 
opportunities to improve London. What is needed first and fore- 
most is a determination on the part of Government and Local 
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Authorities to present a united front (“combined operations ”) to 
discard parochial jealousies and to take common action for the 
carrying into effect of certain fundamental principles embodied in 
the reports of the Scott and Uthwatt Committees, relative to land 
acquisition for public purposes, compensation, betterment, &c. 
For the public is entitled to an assurance that indispensable and 
long-deferred improvements shall not be thwarted by _ needless 
obstacles, extravagant claims and vexatiously protracted procedure. 


LIBERAL PROSPECTS 


By ROGER FULFORD 

og HERE were not wanting strong temptations to any who 

desired only their own comfort and freedom from toil and 
responsibility to abandon a defeated army to its fate.” That sentence 
might well have come from the apologia of a defeated general, or 
might equally have formed part of an exercise in Latin prose for 
schoolboys taking the Common Entrance Examination ; in fact it 
is part of a letter from that Liberal stalwart Sir William Harcourt 
to John Morley after the Liberal disaster of 1895. In such mellifluous 
language did the Olympians of the nineteenth century comment 
on the political drama of the day. 

Nearly half a century has passed since that letter was written, 
and with the exception of the brief and shining years 1906 to 1915 
the Liberal Party has been wholly in the doldrums. The temptation 
which Sir William felt in 1895 to abandon the defeated army 
might well have proved overwhelming if he could have seen the 
tiny remnant which survives in 1943 and is taking counsel in 
London this week. For the last twenty years that remnant has 
been so small and its prospects so lugubrious that the continued 
existence of ‘the party has excited both the surprise and the contempt 
of its opponents. The loyalty and devotion to the cause with which 
men and women of all ages and types have clung to the Liberal 
faith makes an ennobling chapter in English history. It illustrates not 
only the tenacity of the English mind but its faithfulness to principle. 
Indeed nothing in political history can match it except perhaps 
the dogged loyalty of the diminutive band of men who faithfully 
clung to Charles James Fox. For fifty years the Whig supporters 
of Fox cheered him while he lived and cherished his immortal 
memory after he was dead. Their faithfulness and integrity were 
rewarded when they routed the Tories at the General Election of 
1830. Is it conceivable that History could repeat herself? 

In order to answer that question it is necessary to consider the 
immediate past, remembering that what decides elections are not 
present promises but past performances. During the last twenty years 
four major political blunders—and they might. even be elevated into 
the category of political crimes—have been committed, two by the 
Conservative Party and two by the Labour Party. In 1923 the Con- 
servatives, in a moment of light-hearted abandonment, ‘attempted to 
remove one of the buttresses of national prosperity—the system of 
free trade—and were immediately met with electoral disaster. 
The other Conservative blunder--and this has yet to be judged by 
the electorate—was in denying the nation any glimmer of light about 
German preparations for war and in blanketing the clarion warnings 
of Mr. Churchill and the leaders of the Liberal Party on this 
subject. As was well expressed by a leading Conservative in con- 
versation, “We let the country down over the one thing they 
trusted us to do.” There can be no doubt that when the election 
comes retribution for that blunder will be terrible and overwhelming. 
To the nation at large the Conservatives have become as demodé 
as were Wee Frees in 1919. Under the able leadership of Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Molson and Mr. Hogg, the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee seek to avert disaster by reviving the always yellow and now 
mouldering spectre of Mr. Disraeli. Those resurrectionist antics 
are not likely to appeal to the modern electorate or even to the 
modern Conservative Party. It would surprise no political observer 
if at the next General Election the Conservative Party lost seats 
not by the dozen but by the hundred. 

Nor would any studént of form feel disposed to risk his heavily 
taxed pocket-money on the Labour Party. The blunders of that 
Party, alluded to above, in 1924 and 1931 lay in winning the battle 
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and then flinging the fruits of victory to the four winds. The 
idealism, the self-sacrifice and the hard work of Labour workers 
in the constituencies which had made that victory assured—and 
it is possible to catch something of the splendid spirit of those 
rank-and-file workers from any Labour biography—were wantonly 
destroyed. Labour leaders, with an almost Hitlerian capacity for 
self-deception, monotonously attribute their own blunders to the 
machinations of Mr. MacDonald. It is easy to blame a proud and 
sensitive man who became incoherent and is now dead; such a 
course does not command respect and will not avert the dreaded 
judgement of posterity. No observer of .the recent conference of 
the Labour Party could come to any other conclusion than that the 
experiment of welding together a political. party with the Trade 
Unions has failed. No doubt every effort will be made, when the 
General Election comes. both by the Conservative and Labour Parties 
to direct attention from the past. They will follow the example 
of that engaging female Miss Fanny Squeers, “I am screaming out 
loud all the time I write and so is my brother .. . which I hope 
will excuse mistakes.” 

It may well be felt that there is something almost indelicate, 
-during the depths of the party truce, in thus exploring the unhappy 
past, but in any estimate of Liberal prospects it is of cardinal 
importance to remember that Liberals are not associated in the 
public mind with the disasters and degradations of the two decades 
preceding 1939. ‘That puts the Liberal Party at once in a strong 
position and helps to explain the revival of interest in it. The 
position is even stronger than that. It may well be that the dust 
now lies heavily on ihe brown and green volumes in which are 
enshrined the proposals of the Liberal Party for dealing with trade 
and agriculture: it may well be that those volumes now fifteen 
years old are filling many a salvage-sack. Yet those books show 
that the Liberal Party had a policy for agriculture and industry 
which, had it been given effect, would have been of immense benefit 
to the country in the 1930’s and of vital advantage during the war. 
More than that, they show the close association of Liberals with 
the idea of a planned economy. If, as seems likely, the chief 
domestic issue at the next election is to be the Beveridge Report, the 
fact that such men as Lord Keynes, Sir William Beveridge and 
Sir Walter Layton have helped to frame Liberal policy for years is 
likely to be of great advantage, particularly by contrast with the recent 
and confused conversion of the other parties to this principle. 

To recapitulate. The strength of the Liberal Party lies in the 
tested loyalty and devotion of a small but influential body of men 
and women, in the disastrous mistakes of its opponents which, owing 
to the war, have not been pronounced upon by the electorate, and in 
its association in the public mind with a popular policy. The 
weakness of the Liberal Party is obvious. In times like the present, 
when controversy is rightly smothered, the opportunities of drawing 
attention to party are strictly limited. Stately pronouncements by 
leaders count for little, as was shown in the treatment of Mr. 
Morrison by his own party after a series of splendid orations, On 
the other hand able performance in the House of Commons does 
count for much, even in the war, is of advantage to party and 
incidentally reflects the liveliness of English institutions. But here 
is where the Liberals are gravely crippled. With hardly more than 
a score of Members of Parliament—four of whom are in thé 


. Government—their chances of influence are small, although the 


achievements of that tiny band and the respect in which they are 
held are deserving of the highest praise. It is, however, natural 
that Liberals in the country are anxious to see the band stréngthened 
by the adhesion of other Liberals also supporting the Government. 
If in 1906 the Liberal Party was sufficiently elastic to embrace 
men like the late Lord Ripon and Mr. John Burns it can surely be 
made to cover the personal divergencies of today. It is one of 
the eternal truisms of politics that brighter prospects heal divisions. 
Another source of weakness to the Party lies in the difficulty of - 
reconciling the policy of ‘planning with the plea for individual 
freedom which has ever proved the strongest of rallying-cries for 
Liberals. Although people engaged in the City and in commerce 


‘are beginning to see in Liberalism some hope for fostering 


individual enterprise, for removing the all-pervading hand of the 
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zealous but over-industrious Civil Servant, they will not necessarily 
find what they want in the modern Liberal Party. _ Is it possible after 
fighting for the freedom of the world to maintain the freedom of the 
individual? Is it possible to propound a policy, based on planning, 
which can yet give full rein to the priceless quality of enterprise 
innate in man? That is the problem which the Liberal Party has to 
resolve. 

Before the General Election of 1929 Mr. Garvin announced that 
“ the stars in their courses are fighting for the Liberal Party.” When 
the election came he was proved to be wrong—or possibly those 
celestial allies proved to be but timid warriors, In fact success in 
politics does not depead on luck or adventitious aids: it depends 
on seizing the opportunity. Never in the long history of English 
politics has the field been more open than at the moment, 


AMERICA AND INDIA 


By H. S. L. POLAK 


OLLOWING on nearly nine months in Canada, I have recently 
returned from a fourteen months’ lecture-tour of the United 
States. My subject was India, of which I sought to speak objec- 
tively, as a private individual with a background of nearly forty 
years’ study and experience in various unofficial capacities. During 
my American tour I travelled around and across the Continent, 
addressing (from pulpit and platform, alone or in debate, and by 
radio, local and nationwide) many varied audiences in more than 
70 places, in some of which I spoke by request on more than one 
occasion. I thus was enabled to study American opinion in its 
many phases and cross-sections as it has developed in recent years 
under many different influences, with particular reference to over- 
seas problems. 
America is entering on a new world-era. She sees more clearly 
the part that she is destined, as a leader of a new world, to play 
in reconciling the solid achievements of the past with the hopes 
and aspirations with which mankind is seeking to correct its errors, 
and to build more solidly and securely for the future. America’s 
imagination is afire as never before at the prospect of contributing 
generously to the pooling of resources, spiritual and material, which 
the carrying out of this great common purpose still demands. She 
is realising increasingly :hat in this gigantic task she will have as 
her major and closest collaborator the British Empire, whom it is 
accordingly her duty to seek to understand better. 

Only those, however, who have made a close study of Anglo- 
American relations over a long period can appreciate fully the 
magnitude of the work of reinterpretation required by the new 
relationship now in process of creation. So many things in both 
American and British history must be looked at in a new light and 
focus. The Indian chapter, in particular, is fastened on to discredit 
British motive and British action by numerous Americans who have 
never made any real study of that chapter, but have learnt only to 
emphasise its errors—real or imaginary—and_to distort its meaning, 
largely as a result of years of deliberately hostile propaganda. There 
are, in the United States, Americans, Indians, and others who have 
in this respect done much harm to Anglo-American relations. 
Though I had long been generally aware of this, I had never before 
realised how false and distorted a picture they had drawn. 

I have repeatedly been asked whether and when India was coming 
into the war, whether and when Britain was going to give India 
her freedom. My answer to the first category of questions, setting 
forth theemagnificent, varied and voluntary achievement of India’s 
war-effort, both at home and overseas (from Narvik and Dunkirk to 
Hong Kong) has often caused immense surprise among those who 
had heard little or nothing of it from the propagandists (themselves 
largely ignorant of it, as of many other vital matters in India—as a 
result, in the case of Indians, of long absence from the Motherland 
and dependence upon one-party propaganda material). American 
audiences have no idea of the extent of Indian industrial develop- 
ment, still in its early stages though it is. Accustomed to being 
told by so-called experts that Britain’s main concern in India is 
that of “booty, loot ” (“ are not vast sums annually sent from India 


to satisfy British greed?” is the sort of question often asked me ° 


at so-called “ liberal ” meetings), they are unaware of the remarkable 
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constitutional, economic, and social changes effected by close Indo- 
British collaboration during the last forty years. They are surprised 
to learn that India pays no taxes to Britain, and that her free 
exercise of fiscal autonomy for many years has resulted in mortal 
injury to many British industries and interests formerly dependent 
upon the Indian trade. 

“ Ah, but what about India’s heavy indebtedness to Britain? ”—I 
have been asked. “Isn’t that the reason why Britain won’t give 
India her freedom?” It is difficult for many Americans, familiar 
with private enterprise rather than State ownership, to realise thar 
no sterling loan has been raised for India since 1912, and that by 
far the greater part of India’s sterling debt (raised at a rate of 
interest much below that paid by many independent countries for 
loans raised in the London market) was incurred for revenue-earn- 
ing State-owned projects, such as a vast system of railways and 
immense irrigation schemes. And they are astonished to learn 
that almost the whole of that debt has, since the war began, been 
repatriated to India, which today has large sterling reserves in 
London, and will soon be a creditor country relatively to Britain. 

And again on the subject of India’s freedom, an American audi- 
ence will have learnt nothing from the busy propagandists of the 
present standing pledge, made and reiterated on behalf of all parties 
in this country, assuring to India, upon the cessation of hostilities, 
her complete independence, such as is enjoyed, under the Statute 
of Westminster, by all the other equal partners in the British 
Commonwealth, under a constitution freely formulated by and ac- 
ceptable to her own leaders. If the Cripps offer, to an India “writh- 
ing” under conditions of “slavery,” is at all referred to by these 
“interpreters,” it is only to be summarily dismissed with a gibe 
at the “tricky” British. Why, they ask, should Indians believe in 
any British promise, when independence was promised to India 
during the last war, only to be withheld from her when it was over, 
and there was no longer need to repay her for her loyal devotion 
to Britain’s cause, for which she had made such great sacrifices? 
When it is demonstrated that no such promise was ever made at 
the time, but that a very different and a far more cautious measure 
of constitutional advance was pledged (and adhered to), the retort 
comes pat that this merely illustrates British “smartness,” for 
obviously British pledges are couched in such evasive language that 
any sort of interpretation may be placed upon them. They are ac- 
cordingly once more denounced as worthless, and not to be relied 
upon. 

It has, unfortunately, to be admitted that many otherwise well- 
disposed and liberal-minded Americans have been misled by this 
propaganda, a fact which accounts largely for the demands widely- 
voiced recently for the official intervention of the United States in 
what is commonly spoken of as the Indo-British dispute. Charac- 
teristic of this emotional attitude was a communication to the 
Department of State, protesting against its failure to mediate in 
Indian affairs. Fortunately, that department is realistic, and Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of State, replied: 

The people of India have been most solemnly assured that 
as soon as the necessities of war permit they will be given the 
opportunity to choose freely the form of government they desire. 
Wise men, vitally concerned both with the welfare of the people of 
India and with the defeat of our enemies, may differ as to the 
possibility of fighting the war and. solving India’s historic problems 
at the same time. But to make active intervention in the Indian 
situation a test of liberalism, as some have done, presupposes a 
definition of liberalism which, I must confess, is beyond my 
comprehension. 

There is, indeed, a far more practical element in American opinion 
than that represented by the facile critics. Business and profes- 
sional people prefer facts to theories, and when these are provided 
in a reasonable background by competent and trustworthy persons 
such Americans will readily appreciate the complexity of the Indian 
problem and the difficulties that have to be faced, mainly by the 
Indian leaders, in setting themselves to the task of formulating 
their own constitution for an independent India. They are in- 
creasingly anxious that these facts should be much more widely 
publicised. 

American opinion was deeply disappointed at the rejection of the 
Cripps’ proposals, and at the abstention, when they were offered 
the opportunity, of the major Indian parties, for contradictory 
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reasons, from active participation in the direction of a war a outrance 
against the Axis Powers from whose victory India has all to lose. 
It was shocked by the decision of the largest and most influential 
party, under dogmatic pacifist leadership, to launch “open rebel- 
lion” against Britain in the very face of the enemy, because its 
demand to “quit India” had not been conceded in the midst of 
such a war. And it was gravely alarmed at the release of passions 
deliberately stirred up by hostile and violent elements, endangering 
the common war-effort, the prospect of which Mr. Gandhi had 
himself foreseen. These tragic events did nothing to reconcile an 
America all-out for war to the surrender of effective authority in 
India, during hostilities, by her British ally. 

For these and other good reasons, such as the wanton attribution 
by some Indian nationalists of imperialist motives to American 
military and technological participation in that defence, clarity of 
judgement and plain common sense have been more widely asserting 
themselves. Mr. James Truslow Adams’ injunction to his country- 
men is likely to be increasingly appreciated: “It (the problem of 
India) is of immense complexity. . . . It is the most complicated 
governmental and ethical problem that has ever been presented 
to any people to solve. The solving of it calls for hearty sympathy 
rather than criticism.” 


A PARSON ON THE LAND 


By THE REV. JOHN R. H. MOORMAN 


LTHOUGH there have been articles in the Press from time 
to time giving the impressions of the professional man who 
finds himself serving as a private in the Army, little has been written 
about the experiences of men who are doing other forms of national 
service in an equally humble capacity. This time last year I was 
rector of a parish in the suburbs of Manchester ; but last September 
I resigned my living and offered my services to a War Agricultural 
Committee to “ go anywhere and do anything” as a farm-labourer. 
I was sent to a ploughing-farm in Westmorland, but after a few 
months there I was moved to the West Riding of Yorkshire. I am 
now living and working on a lonely moorland farm, six miles from 
a shop, twenty miles from a railway station, and nearly a mile from 
any kind of road. As the land is mostly about 1,200 feet above sea- 
level we have no ploughing, and live entirely by keeping stock. 

I often compare my lot with what I imagine to be the lot of 
those who go into the ranks in the army, navy or air-force. Obviously 
my path is in many ways much more smooth than theirs. For 
one thing, the work which I am doing, though often heavy and 
monotonous, is far more interesting and congenial than the science 
of war could ever be to me. Again, I have the great advantage of 
retaining my individuality, whereas the private must inevitably 
become a unit in a vast machine. Indeed, being something of a 
“curiosity” in the district, I am inclined to be more notorious 
than I was at home. Again, I am still enjoying home-life—not 
that of my own home, certainly, but of a typical English farm- 
house, which, though exceedingly simple, is at least “ homely.” 

On the other hand, there are some ways in which my experience 
is clearly more exacting than that of the recruit. The chief diffi- 
culty is that, whereas the recruit is expected to know nothing and 
is treated accordingly, the man who goes on the land is given 
no training but is expected to make himself useful from the very 
start, or no one will hire him. Moreover, whereas the recruit is 
put in the charge of men who are selected to train novices, the 
farm-labourer is sent to a man who may be a good teacher or 
who may be quite incompetent to deal with one who is totally 
uninitiated. On a big ploughing-farm this is not so serious. Where 
a large staff is employed there are always simple jobs, like 
cleaning-up a cow-yard or sawing wood, which can be left to the 
untrained man. But on a small stock-farm, where no other man 
is hired, and where so much of the work is highly skilled, the novice 
must apply himself with great diligence if he is to be worth his 
wage. But here another difficulty arises. People sometimes say: 
“I suppose, by now, you. are getting to be a skilled man”; but I 
always point out, in reply, that no one can begin to call himself 


L skilled until he has been on the land for at least twelve months, 
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since so many jobs occur only once a year. I am now quite expert 
at clipping sheep, and I will challenge anyone to a competition in 
turnip-snagging ; but these are seasonal occupations which, by the 
time one has mastered them, are finished for twelve months. Thus 
for at least a year, apart from the routine work like milking, there 
is an unending succession of new jobs to learn. This is so obvious 
that one wonders why conscientious objectors and others are put 
on to land-work as if it were the most simple and elementary ot 
ali occupations. 

Your employer, as I have said, may or may not be a good 
teacher. Men who have been engaged all their lives in agriculture 
undoubtedly find it hard to realise how ignorant others can be. 
It is not so much that they expect a newcomer to be able to do 
any job, but that they forget that operations which to them are 
second nature are, to the beginner, crafts which must be learnt. 
No one ever taught me how to harness a horse, or whistle a sheep- 
dog, or lead a horse and cart through a gateway. I was simply left to 
find out by trial and error, The first day that I was on the land 
I was given a piece of work which meant driving the tractor, but 
no one bothered to show me which was the clutch, and it was only 
after I had been using it for several days that I found out where 
the brake was. Again, on the first clipping-day I was handed a 
pair of shears and left to a kind of all-in wrestling match with a 
sheep, with no idea where or how to begin. Farmers are busy 
men, impatient to get on with the work. They tend to forget that 
a few minutes in coaching a novice would save valuable time in 
the end. 

Another great difficulty is that the orders which they give are 
often completely unintelligible. Luckily, I was well versed in 
North Country dialects when I was a child, and consequently 
have generally been able to make out what was said to me. But 
the technical words are a constant stumbling-block. Imagine, for 
example, being told to “fetch the mell and gavelock which are 
against the bosking in that second boose” or to “get a ley off the 
baulks and leave it en the head-rig on. sled-slades.” If one just 
stands looking blank at such commands a farmer will often merely 
repeat the words in a louder tone, as if it were deafness rather than 
ignorance which made one unable to carry out the order. 

Gradually, however, one learns the language and becomes more 
accustomed to the work. Meanwhile there are other dangers and 
difficulties caused by “ living-in.” I felt that if I was to make a 
success of this experiment I must adapt myself in such ‘a way 
as to fit naturally into a working-class home. Fortunately, as a 
parish priest, I had had a*good deal of experience, but there was 
still much to observe and imitate. Table manners, washing 
arrangements, topics of conversation, the type of joke which would 
be understood—all these had to be considered if I-was to take my 
place in the home without any feeling of embarrassment on either 
side. 

It is not to be wondered at that my appearance in this unusual 
capacity has caused some gossip and speculation in the neighbour- 
hood. Some think that I have been unfrocked, others that I am 
recovering from a nervous breakdown, while I have even heard 
the rumour that I am a Mormon evangelist—an inference which 
clearly derives from my name. By now, however, I think my 
position is pretty well understood, especially as 1 help a good 
deal at the village church on Sundays. But still I know that many 
of the local farmers find it difficult to understand how a parson 
can go about in corduroys and be put on .to muck-spreading. 

Often I am asked by my friends whether I expect to gain much 
from the experience. I am quite sure that I have gained a lot just 
by living and working as a labourer, an experience which not 
every educated man can enjoy. As a parson I have also learnt 
much, for I now have a chance of seeing people as they are and 
not as they want their rector to see them. But, perhaps above all, 
I find great satisfaction in showing people that the clergy, although 
by statute exempt from military service, are quite prepared to take 
their coats off and to do heavy and uncongenial work in this 
national emergency, in order that others may have enough to eat 
and that eventually the tyranny which enslaves so much of .the 
world may be broken. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS talking the other day to a young officer who, after two 
years with the Eighth Army, had returned home to nurse his 
wounds. He had for long been interested in the state of mind of 
those of his generation who were serving in the Forces, and he 
hoped, during his sick leave, to do something to diminish their sense 
of isolation. His idea was that it might be useful to start some 
inexpensive newspaper, edited and controlled by men under thirty, 
and seeking to examine in terms of “ the submerged generation ” the 
doubts and problems by which they were assailed. He was appalled 
by the gap in confidence which existed between “we” (by which 
he. meant the young) and “they” (by which he meant the con- 
trolling authorities). This gap, he contended, could not possibly be 
bridged by any devices, however tactful or ingenious, which “ they ” 
might adopt: he did not doubt the benevolence or even the sympathy 
of the older men ; he admitted that, in the Army at least, the con- 
trolling authorities were anxious to be modern ; but he was convinced 
that the gap or barrier between the older and the younger generation 
was so wide and high that, however modestly the old might seck to 
explain things to the young, the latter would always imagine that 
they were being subjected to “ propaganda ” or at least “ being talked 
down to.” The only hope, therefore, was to arrange some method 
by which the young might explain things to each other. I was 
much interested in this suggestion, and asked him to define more 
specifically the nature of the dissatisfaction which the submerged 
generation felt. He read me a letter which he had received from a 
midshipman and which defined his disquiet by the unexpected word 
“Joneliness.” It seemed unthinkable to me that in conditions which 
exalted comradeship and excluded privacy any sense of loneliness 
could subsist. Obviously, what was meant was spiritual and not 
physical loneliness. “I think,” my friend said, “that the word he 
wished to use was ‘ forsakenness.’” That word has haunted me ever 
since. What does it imply? 
* * * * 


The majority of young men and women in the Forces today 
surrender themselves without conflict, and sometimes even with 
relief, to the loss of individuality which war discipline implies ; there 
are some even who welcome a system which relieves them of all 
personal responsibility. But if these be the majority, they are not 
a very interesting majority: the interesting problem exists for those 
educated or intelligent young men and women who constitute a very 
important minority in our citizen Forces. Why should these sensitive 
and valuable people regard themselves as “forsaken”? This sub- 
merged generation hovers, as we know, between two worlds—“ one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” It is a truism to say that 
they “lack faith,” which can mean little more than that they have 
as yet been unable to find or to define their absolute values. They 
have been brought up in an age of denial rather than in an age of 
affirmation, and they are not exposed, as my generation were exposed, 
to the pressure of conventional habit. It is not only that they lack 
leaders ; they have mo heroes ; although they behave heroically, they 
scarcely believe in heroism. They have an instinctive suspicion of 
all the older patterns of achievement, and the men whom they most 
admire are those, such as T. E. Lawrence, who deliberately abandoned 
their own success. It is customary and right that the younger 
generation should repudiate the standards and conventions of their 
predecessors ; but the tragedy of our submerged generation is that, 
as yet, they have evolved no standards of their own. They possess 
qualities of energy and intelligence greater than any we possessed, 
yet they float sullen and dispersed upon an ocean of disillusion. 

* * * * 


The major element in this disillusion is distrust. There is distrust, 
in the first place, of the older generation and all the several systems, 
theories, aphorisms, fictions and dogmas which the last century 
evolved. But the distrust between “ we” and “they” (the age gulf, 
the class gulf, or the even more significant gap which widens between 
the products of the primary and secondary schools) is not the most 


important form of modern distrust: far more operative in the disquiet 
of the young is their distrust: of themselves. It is natural, I suppose, 
that young people should suffer from some lack of self-confidence ; 
but the diffidence of the submerged generation, and the irritated help- 
lessness which it produces, are beyond the normal. In my day w2 
were able to conceal and assuage our diffidence by impudently 
attacking the conventions of our elders ; yet heresy becomes a vapid 
thing if unaccompanied by faith; nor is much fun to be derived 
from attacking systems which one believes to be already dead. In my 
day we felt that we were being comfortably carried down the river 
of existence, and it was most amusing to fling insults at the people 
on the banks ; today the river is reaching the open sea, the banks 
have receded, and ocean fogs come up to obscure the buoys and 
beacons. The young today find themselves carried out in little boats 
towards an uncharted sea. It is not surprising that they should feel 
forsaken and alarmed. It is not surprising that the more sensitive and 
intelligent, such as Richard Hillary, should come to feel that in all 
this uncertainty the only positive certainty is death. 
* * * . 


In-peaee the young were enabled to adjust themselves to the 
adult world, and even to rapidly changing circumstances, by a series 
of almost imperceptible gradations. A sense of continuity was given 
them by their family, their trade or their profession; a sense of 
diversity was provided by their occupations, amusements, friendships 
and love affairs. Their relation to the community, being in this 
manner both canalised and dispersed, did not in most cases assume 
the frightening appearance of a contrast or a conflict. Under war 
conditions no such gradual acclimatisation is possible. Their lives 
no longer seem to them some continuous process moving gently to a 
distant and unforeseeable end ; they know that at any instant their 
lives may be severed in a sudden snap. The stark intimacy of their 
relations with their fellows, the automatism of their occupations, 
force them to create for themselves an inner privacy, in the recesses 
of which they commune dolefully with their own souls. The fact 
that the community demands from them so immense an abandon- 
ment of personality, such grave sacrifices of hope and pleasure, leads 
them inevitably to ponder whether the community will, if they 
survive, provide them with any assurance of future usefulness, The 
demands which are made of them suggest that for the moment they 
must be immensely valuable ; but they have a suspicion that, having 
responded to this demand, they will be dismissed as valueless. The 
more intelligent among them feel, not mefely that they are being 
sacrificed to functions which are naturally abhorrent to them, but 
that they are being robbed of the opportunity of exercising other 
functions for which they know themselves to be specially adapted. 
Upon nerves tautened as are theirs the elderly eulogies of the Press, 
the smooth optimism of the wireless, grate intolerably ; they know 
that they are faced with an insoluble riddle ; they become enraged 
when that riddle is either ignored or answered by mumbled matronly 
platitudes. 

* . * * 

It may well be that some help can be afforded, some relief to 
loneliness achieved, if these young people could have some channel of 
their own through which they could discuss their own contribution to 
a future world. If a newspaper is contemplated, then it would 
have to be a periodical priced at 2d. ; grave problems of finance and 
newsprint would arise. Today the submerged generation are either 
inarticulate, or articulate only in an uncommunicated way. Letters 
as excellent as those published in the June number of Horizon 
from Lieutenant Michael Howard and Lieutenant Eversley 
Belfield deserve an even wider public. It is little good for 
the elderly to display sympathy or to make mild gestures of under- 
standing ; these difficult wounds can be dressed only by those who 
have been similarly wounded. This sense of uselessness may 
become as sad as that which afflicted the young German generation 
of 1929; if it be suppressed, this mood may become septic ; the 
only cure is to expose it to the light. 
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MUSIC 


Three English Novelties 


Last week provided an informal festival of English music—two new 
Symphonies and a work by Benjamin Britten at the “ Proms,” and 
the first of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s new series of concerts of English 
music from Elizabethan to modern times, with special reference to 
Henry Purcell on the way, at Wigmore Hall. The Symphonies 
were by Eugene Goossens and Lennox Berkeley. The first is a 
horrid work—horrid in the classical, spiky porcupine sense. Yet 
it does not contain within this uncomfortable exterior any sense of 
inner strength that might reconcile one to its lack of charm and 
sociability. At the end the uninteresting ideas inflate themselves, 
like the frog in the fable, with all the power of the Albert Hall organ 
and a large orchestra, without producing any impression beyond 
that of sheer noise. 

Berkeley’s Symphony is another story. Here the composer shows 
that he has put away childish things, which included some amusing 
French toys, and become a man of full stature. I am not sure about 
his first movement, which seemed to consist of too many small 
climaxes that did not necessarily grow towards that big and finely 
wrought one at the end. Nor did the scoring of the slow movement 
always come off, the joins between the passages written for one 
section of the orchestra after another, rather in the manner of 
Sibelius, failing to adhere. But that may have been a fault of per- 
formance, though Mr. Berkeley conducted with a sure, clear beat, 
or, more likely, of the hall. As a whole, the Symphony has a most 
engaging charm due largely to the translucency of the orchestral 
texture, and for all the composer’s eclecticism, which includes in the 
second movement more than a glance at Mahler, it has distinct 
individuality. This ought to be a popular work, for it is fresh with- 
out extravagance, easy to comprehend, and in spirit the finale is as 
genial as one of Haydn’s. 

Britten’s new work a Scottish Ballad for two pianofortes and 
orchestra, does nothing to modify the view I have previously ex- 
pressed about this clever composer—except in this instance to lower 
my opinion of his cleverness. He has not, of course, turned out an 
old-fashioned pot-pourri of folk-tunes, but he has written some- 
thing in the frog-posing-as-bull style, ending in a noisy vulgarity 
which, though it abstains from organ and tubular bells, differs only 
in the degree of loudness from Goossens’s. Perhaps it was unfair 
to come to this work, which is certainly not entirely ineffective or 
without flashes of wit and feeling, just after hearing the beautiful 
performance of Byrd’s great five-part Mass by the Fleet Street Choir 
at Wigmore Hall. Dynetey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


«Five Graves to Cairo.”’ At the Plaza.—‘t The Moon is Down.”’ 
At the New Gallery and the Tivoli. 


Tue stickler for historical accuracy and the expert in military feasi- 
bility will regard Five Graves to Cairo as a piece of nonsense more 
arrant than any war film since Shoulder Arms. For many of u3 
who are less exacting, however, the new film will arouse an affection 
not dissimilar from the emotion we feel at a viewing of an old 
Chaplin masterpiece. Not, it must hastily be added, because Five 
Graves to Cairo is a great comedy, but because sweeping arrogantly 
through it, like a whale amongst the minnows, is a very great figure 
of the screen. Five Graves to Cairo is a thriller about the North 
African campaign, with Franchot Tone, Anne Baxter and Akim 
Tamiroff thwarting the Afrika Korps by miraculous espionage ; but 
the manner of their thwarting is so improbable that. the film would 
be quite insignificant but for the fact that its villain is none other 
than the great Erich von Stroheim. He acts the part of- Field- 
Marshal Rommel, and although the Nazi General is endowed by 
the script with a previous history and present tactics which bear no 
‘relation to the true facts, we are left feeling that if the story is good 
enough for von Stroheim who is Rommel to complain? May not 
this great actor, writer and director, Hollywood interpreter of 
Prussianism in the anti-Prussian films of the last war, architect of 
such monumental screen landmarks as Greed and Wedding March, 
still be remembered when the Nazi thug and loser of North Africa 
is forgotten? Even today the popular British and American con- 
ception of a German officer is still very like the original creation of 
von Stroheim. If you doubt his power watch how in Five Graves 
to Cairo he dominates the screen, playing a German general with 
such authority and command of his medium that every smooth fold 
of his bull-like neck is more eloquent than a string of Berlin com- 
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muniqués. Here is film acting in the grand" old tradition which 
arouses, in at least one spectator, an acute nostalgia for the flickering 
epics of twenty: years ag». 

What impressions shall we retain, twenty years hence, from the 
war films of today? I believe the less dramatic impressions will stay. 
We shall remember, from Edge of Darkness, the council of war in 
the village church, where the arguments for .and against resistance 
to the invader are discussed with reason as well as passion; we 
shall remember the sunlit Dutch quays of The Silver Fleet, the 
mark of occupation so slight as to be scarcely perceptible ; we shall 
perhaps remember George Sanders in This Land is Mine, discover- 
ing within himself the stuff of which quislings are made. John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down, a story of Norway, is the latest, 
the quietest and one of the best of the films about occupation. It 
may well remain the most memorable. Perhaps the profounder 
tragedies of Europe are matters, not of blood and high-explosive, 
but of feelings and thoughts and of the attempt to articulate these 
intangibles, | From The Moon is Down we shall remember the 
lonely Nazi officer beginning to suspect the sanity of a training 
which strives to solve all problems by force ; the cultured yet hope- 
lessly obedient colonel who regards the slaughter of patriots as a 
useless, distasteful yet inevitable, sequel to occupation (most 
impressively Played by Sir Cedric Hardwicke) ; the eager, career- 
seeking quisling of E. J. Ballantine, an epportunist shopkeeper, his 
eyes popping cut in eagerness to serve the customer who will pay 
best. The film conveys well the bewilderment of a people not given 
to considering the nature of national freedom and suddenly finding 
themselves enslaved. It does not probe deeply, like most films on 
its subject, is inclined to portray preoccupation life as one long 
country dance (the only thing that happens before the Nazis mush- 
room down is a picnic in the woods). Perhaps, before we shall have 
a truly great film of occupation, we must have more information 
about day-to-day life in an average occupied town. Until then let 
us hope that The Moon is Down and Edge of Darkness will be 
regarded as saying the last word on this overworked screen subject. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE centenary of Grieg’s birth has naturally induced some new 
recordings of his music. Admirers of this gifted but very unequal 
composer will be glad to have his Quartet in G Minor Op. 27 ina 
fine performance by the Budapest String Quartet (H.M.V. DB8953- 
8956). One of his best pianoforte pieces is recorded also by Eileen 
Joyce, the Ballade Op. 24 (Col. DX1116-7). A Suite, arranged by the 
late Hamilton Harty, of music by John Field, played by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Dr. Sargent, awakens curiosity, but 
this music, though charming, is a little slight for today’s taste 
(Col. DX1118-20). A really enjoyable recording is that of Three 
Chopin Studies and the Nocturne in E Flat Op. 9, No. 2, by 
Solomon (H.M.V. C3345). The Love Music from Act 3 of “Boris 
Godounov” and a Polka from a ballet, “The Age of Gold,” by 
Shostakovitch, both played by the National Symphony Orchestra of 
America, under Hans Kindler (H.M.V. C3346), are good examples 
of Russian music old and new. The gramophone, like the radio, is 
unkind to Debussy’s music because we do not get from it the 
requisite quality of tone. Mr. Louis Kentner has nevertheless 
recorded Debussy’s Children’s Corner Suite with some success, 
particularly in “ The Snow is Dancing ” and “ The Little Shepherd.” 
I do not like his excessive ralleatandos in Schumann’s “ Traiimerei,” 
which fills the final side (Col. DX1121-1122). The Gramophone Co. 
should get Denis Matthews to record Schumann’s “ Kinderscenen.” 
Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra is played 
by Solomon and the L.P.O., under Sir Adrian Boult. It consists of 
a long, vigorous first movement, a lyrical—almost Chopinesque— 
Adagietto and a final movement, Andante Maestoso, which opens 
with an imaginative touch and then proceeds with vivacity and 
clarity to a logical end. This Concerto is clear-cut and well-made, 
and is a good example of modern English music. The recording, 
however, that I can recommend with most warmth this month is 
the set of three songs by Peter Warlock, “Sleep,” “Sweet and 
Twenty ” and “Consider ” (H.M.V. B9332). Warlock was the best 
English song-writer of our time, and was steeped in our finest musical 
tradition. Take, for example, this song “Sleep”; both in atmo- 
sphere and movement it is reminiscent, without being a plagiarism, 
of that magnificent duet by Thomas Morley, “Who is it that this 
Dark Night?” These three Warlock songs are well sung by Nancy 


Evans and perfectly played by Gerald Moore. Wis & 
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LETTERS TO 


A HOPE TO DIE FOR 


Sir,—A short time ago there appeared in the Press extracts from a letter 
written, before leaving England, to his parents by a yéung Englishman 
who was killed in his first battle in the North African campaign. As 
I think that many people may like to read this letter in full, I have asked 
permission to send you a copy of it. The writer of the letter was an 
undergraduate at New College, Oxford, in the years immediately before 
the present war. During those years I saw much of him, and thought 
him unusually fortunate in his home, his friends and his happy dis- 
position of mind. He was physically strong and of good ability. In 
ordinary times I should have forecast for him a long and successful life. 

His letter sums up very simply the positive ideals for which he and 
so many others of his generation have fought, and are fighting, in this 
war. I need add no comment, unless it be to repeat the words attributed 
to Pericles about the young Athenians killed in war: “ They are gone from 
our city as though the spring were taken out of the year: 


” ”. ” , a? a fii. ” 
WOT Ep «i Tes rd eap €K TOU €VLaUTOV €f€- ow 


—Yours truly, E. L. Woopwarb. 


All Souls College, Oxford. 


“  . . I should like you to know what it is I died for, and for 
that reason I am going to try to express my feelings and hopes. There is, 
I feel, both in England and America a tremendous surge of feeling, a 
feeling which, for want of a better word, I shall call ‘goodness.’ It is 
not expressed by the politicians or the newspapers, for it is far too deep 
for them. It is the heartfelt longing of all the ‘ middling folk’ for some- 
thing better-—a world more worthy of their children, a world more simple 
in its beliefs, nearer to earth and to God. I have heard it so often 
among soldiers in England and America, in trains, in factories in Chicago 
and in clubs in London, sometimes so poorly expressed that one can 
hardly recognise it, but underlying it all there is that craving for a new 
life. This feeling is no less powerful or significant than the Renaissance 
was, and will, I hope and pray, surge over the whole world in a tidal 
wave—that is the ideal for which we are fighting. “Now let me try to 
express it in practical terms. 

“ First, there must be friendship between nations, for on the main- 
tenance of peace all other things depend. This, I believe, with fanatical 
zeal, depends entirely on the co-operation between the British Empire 
and the U.S.A. This, indeed, is my personal inspiration, something 
worth living for, something worth dying for. From it may arise untold 
happiness, without it I regard the war as lost, regardless of the fate of 
Germany and Japan. I love the American people, for I truly know and 
understand them, and it is my lifelong ambition to spread that under- 
standing. 

“ Secondly, we must try to improve the lot of the poor. No sacrifice 
is too great for the rich to make to ensure that the poor of England 
bave decent houses, good education, social security and a chance to live 
a happy life. If we in England could set out to conquer not poverty, 
but its attendant and unnecessary miseries, as we set out to beat Hitler 
in 1940, the dream world would soon come to our hands_ Lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, let us return to God, These last forty 
years we have drifted away too far; led astray by ‘realism’ and 
* practical living.’ Let us return to the fold and guide our lives by 
His principles and no others. 

“To accomplish this task we have one great weapon—the inherent 
goodness of man. I love people. I am sure that the good far, far 
outweighs the bad. Simplicity is stronger than cynicism and kindness 
than cruelty. Let the power of the world be in the hands not of the 
rich or of the poor, the old or the young, but the simple, the honest 
and the good They are to be found in all classes, all creeds and all 
ages ; but, and so often, their very goodness holds them back. That is 
what I am fighting for. . . .” G. V. M. 

Home Forces. 


A COMMONWEALTH OF PEOPLES 


S:r,—Mr. Ervine suggests “ that this country should invite, say, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium . . . to give us the right to defend them.” 
United Kingdom Governments have in the past made a habit of assuming 
responsibility for the defence of small countries. But had we the power 
to defend, e.g., Belgium from invasion in 1914 and again this time, despite 
the fact that the gallant Belgians were “prepared to the uttermost to 
defend themselves”? The United Kingdom is itself a small country ; 
the people of Britain and Northern Ireland are inq@pable, unaided, of 
defending even themselves, let alone their’smaller neighbours, not to speak 
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of our own Commonwealth of Nations extending over the face of the 
globe. As Sir William Beveridge has pointed out: “Force adequate to 
maintain justice and prevent wars cannot be supplied by any one nation. 
The force on which international justice rests must itself be international. 
There must be both national Governments and an_ international 
Government.” (The Observer, May 2nd, 1943.) 

In my view, the defence of the British Commonwealth, and of the 
nations who wish to be associated with us, cannot be assured by a 
Government which commands resources no greater than those of the 
United Kingdom. We cannot even begin to discharge our commitments 
under the Atlantic Charter unless we create a Government which com- 
mands resources wider than those of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
It is clear that such a Government must derive its authority from the 
people who provide those wider resources, as well as from the people of 
the United Kingdom. I will not here dwell on the vital distinction 
between a Government of peoples and a League of States, as it has 
already been discussed in your columns. 

I disagree with Mr. St. John Ervine on one point. There is every 
reason why Eire would wish to become a full and loyal member of such 
a Commonwealth, in which neither Eire nor Ulster could dominate the 
other, nor be dominated by Britain ; it would be perhaps the only way 
of uniting Ireland, and no good purpose can be served at this stage by 
advocating the permanent alienation of our errant Western neighbour. 
That Eire is a Republic is irrelevant, since Mr. Ervine is proposing the 
inclusion of States which—far from professing allegiance to the King of 
England—have their own kings and could continue to retain them. 
Neither would Republics be out of place in such a system.—Yours truly, 

Harotp S. BIDMEAD. 

Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


THE UNBORN MILLIONS 


Sir,—I was grateful to Dr, Norman Maclean for his article on “ The 
Unborn Millions.” Since each of the correspondents in your issue of 
July 9th writes more or less in criticism of this thesis, I would like to 
express appreciation of his warning. No doubt there are differing opinions 
as to how a healthy rate of birth should be encouraged and maintained. 
The fundamental fact which brooks no denial is, that children are the 
only indispensable heritage to any nation. It is astonishing how intel- 
lectualism, particularly of the feminine variety, fails to realise this. 
Woman must share with man an anxiety to replant the cut-down forest 
with young saplings. The Sahara Desert is a desert because its past 
inhabitants refrained from doing this. 

If the female of the species, as a result of her so-called emancipation, 
begins sneeringly and selfishly to calculate whether or no she will make 
her own contribution to the progress of her race, if she begins to argue 
about “hardship” and “agony of childbirth,” only two prospects con- 
front us—the extinction of the race or the ruthless denial by man of 
the freedom which some women believe their intellectual prowess has 
gained for them. Rather let them use their mental enlightenment to 
approach the difficulties of pregnancy in a healthy, natural spirit of 
acceptance (vide Dr. Read Dick) and many of its anticipatory terrors 
will vanish. 

Latent in all races is the primitive instinct for survival. An interesting 
example of this is portrayed in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath.- The signi- 
ficance of its closing chapters calls for reflection. They powerfully 
describe a scene between a mother of epic courage, a young lactating 
daughter and a man dying of starvation. Through flood and horror -the 
tribe had fought their way, sustained by the unselfish spirit of devotion 
toward the survival of their kind. This spirit has shone like a lamp 
through the past history of all hard-driven, hard-living pioneering 
peoples» When culture and easy learning dismisses the importance of 
this aspect of man’s response to the phenomena of his being, the end 
of the race approaches. 


One is amazed by the speech of some modern women who describe 


mothers as breeding machines, and in their view, on a level with the 
animals in that relation. It is a dangerous moment indeed when woman 
is so lacking in vision and wisdom. Actually, that is precisely what we 
are—human animals of a truly remarkable design, created by the Divine 
Mind, but our animal mechanism harbours a spirit, the mysterious power 
of which even the scientist now admits he is unable to assay. 

I felt immense scorn for Rose Macaulay’s satirical reference to the 
Madonna and Child (one child, she writes in brackets). I am not a 
Catholic, but as I understand it, the Madonna symbolises for them the 
Mother of Man and the Child the Spirit of Christ. If we prefer to 
narrow the interpretation, then Christ had brothers and sisters. Mary 
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was the mother of a family, and the relationship between Christ and His 

Mother Mary has been described to us as one of wise, normal, tender 

understanding.—Yours, &c., DoroTHy PATERSON. 
15 Stanhope Terrace, W. 2. 


§1r,—Dr. Norman Maclean, in adducing evidence that “when families 
are limited to two or three, racial impoverishment ensues,” quotes among 
ether eminent names those of John and Charles Wesley as the fifteenth 
and eighteenth child of their parents respectively. It is interesting to 
know that the remarkable mother of these distinguished sons—Susannah 
Wesley—was herself the twenty-fifth child of her father, Dr. Annesley, 
and the twenty-fourth of her father’s second wife. As Mr. Arnold Lunn 
in his biography of John Wesley remarks, “Had Dr. Annesley been 
content with a modest family of two dozen, England would have been 
the poorer of one of the most remarkable women that the century pro- 
duced, and Methodism would have been robbed of its founder.” 

It would also be interesting to know in what order of succession 
in the family these and other of humanity’s evil geniuses fell—Hitler 
(was he not an only child?), Goebbels, Robespierre, Mirabeau, Nero, 
Dr. Crippen, &c.—Yours faithfully, H. LOVERING PICKEN. 

The Manse,.Lion Road, Torquay. 


$Sir—I have read with interest Dr. Norman Maclean’s article “The 
Unborn Millions” in your issue of July 2nd. I must, however, take 
exception to some of his statements. He says that “a very brief 
examination of the facts reveals that the later and not the early children 
inherit the finest qualities” of their parents, and he gives a list of 
geniuses who were younger brothers in large families. That a certain 
proportion of geniuses were younger brothers in large families was only 
natural at a time when large families were the rule rather than the 
exception. It would be quite easy to match Dr. Maclean’s list with 
one in which the geniuses were either the only children of their parents 
or their first-born. Caesar, Horace, Cromwell, Pope and Ruskin were 
examples of only children. Milton, Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, Burns 
and Carlyle of first-born. 

Dr. Maclean is mistaken in his estimate of the French population of 
Canada. It is not 5,000,000, but 3,000,000. It is not expected in Canada 
that the French Canadians will be in a majority quite as soon as he 
thinks, namely, in a generation. No one who knows Quebec City will 
believe that Dr. Maclean is speaking seriously when he says that it 
“has replaced Paris as'the capital of the most civilised race on earth.” He 
attributes the large families of the French Canadians to their “cleaving 
to their God.” If by “cleaving to their God” he means their church 
attendance he may or may not be right. Certainly the French Canadian 
is a much more regular churchgoer than the English-speaking Canadian, 
but if he means their higher morality, I can only say that during the 
forty-nine years I lived in the Province of Quebec I never heard a French 
Canadian claim that the morals of his people were higher than those 
of his English-speaking compatriots——Yours, &c., W. B. Howe i. 

Southview, Ringmore, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


A NEW REGIONALISM 


$m.—Mr. Dixon Grubb’s article in your issue of June 25th was timely, 
and his restatement of the principles which must underlie any form of 
good government in a democratic State, was necessary. In Scotland, 
however, we are faced with a double form of “ Regionalism,” which 
complicates the issues. There is the form which coincides exactly with 
that described by Mr. Dixon Grubb concerning what are generally con- 
sidered local authority matters; and no doubt readjustments will be 
feasible in the interests of economy and efficiency without losing demo- 
cratic control, although one must observe that the operation of the Local 
Government Act of 1929 (which grouped many powers under the County 
Councils) has not been a great success, and further that the legitimate 
fnterests of the constituent members of that lively but venerable body 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, must be givea full weight this time. 
This was not done in 1929. 

But beyond that, there is the Regionalism which persists despite all 
the efforts of bureaucracy and “British” propaganda to submerge it— 
the natural coming together for practical as well as sentimental reasons 
on a national or Scottish basis. As regards local government matters 
Scotland contains many potential “ regions ” in Mr. Dixon Grubb’s sense, 
and if it is considered proper for this kind of regionalism to receive its 
authority from a democratic machine, what about the other—the larger 
loyalty? If Mr. Dixon Grubb should refer us to Scottish representation 
at Westminster (74 in an assembly of 615) I would only comment that 
this arrangement is regarded with anything from tolerant cynicism to 
downright indignation, according to one’s viewpoint. It is nowhere 
regarded as an efficient democratic sanction for the acts of government 
Operating in Scotland. 
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As a civil servant working in one of the many Scottish Government 

departments that, on account of the above arrangement, in fact control 

the lives of the Scottish people as though they lived in a Crown Colony, 

I must remain, unwillingly, ANONYMOUS. 
Edinburgh. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Sir,—I notice that “Janus” refers to the commonly made statement 
that “about 10 per cent. of the people of this country attend places of 
worship.” While this may be true of the towns I should question it 
with regard to the country parishes. I have tried two methods of 
reckoning for this parish church, where the attendance is not (I believe) 
exceptionally bad or good. 


(1) Regular, Sunday-by-Sunday worshippers... we. OF 
Children regular at Divine Worship or Children’s Service = 
Baptised infants ... ‘ saa one a 
Infirm, who would otherwise be present ose one i F 
Communicants absent in the Forces ... me eos ain’ 2 
Adults attending at least twice a month... 004 ow 40 

TOTAL ... +++ 200 

(2) Easter Communicants ... wa sin an oe ODS 
Communicants absent in the Forces Sia ‘ies ‘an os 29 
Unconfirmed children who come regularly ... éct ~~ Se 
Baptised infants ... nn ai a iin ios ein, 
Infirm ane si nse ee: a on bes in 

TOTAL ... 198 


In addition, there are at least forty people who come three or four 
times a year and who would claim to be churchpeople ; so that one can 
reckon (according as one includes or excludes this latter class) that the 
Church has between 40 per cent. and 47 per cent. more or less firm 
adherents of the §20 people in this village. May I add that after seven 
years here I have learnt two things: first, that the country parishes are 
the backbone of the C. of E., and with their Church Schools of the 
religious life of the nation ; second that the amalgamation or union of 
parishes is quite disastrous and that those urban-bred or urban-minded 
clergy who agitate for it must be fought tooth and nail?—I am, yours 
very faithfully, Vicar, NorTH. Oxon, 


THE DOCTOR’S PAY 


S1R,—Mr. Fivy instances the case of a typical doctor who earns £1,500 
a year, but who has expenses of £500, so that his’ net income is only 
£1,000 a year. The following typical advertisements may help readers 
to judge for themselves how this sum compares with the earnings of 
the intellectual worker. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Temporary Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of English. Candidates must have an Honours Degree in English, 
and a knowledge of Old and Middle English is an essential qualification 
for the post. Salary £250 plus £20 war bonus. 

(From that number of The Spectator in which appeared the original 
article on the Doctor’s Pay.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—Appointment of University 
Assistant in Physiology.—Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant in the department of Physiology. Salary £250-£300 according 
to qualifications, 

(From Nature, 12/6/43.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Applications are invited from men 
and women holding degrees in Physiology or Medicine for the post 
of demonstrator in the Physiology Department from October rst, 1943, 
at an initial salary of £250 per annum with superannuation benefits and 
war allowance. 

(From Nature, 26/6/43.) 
—Yours, &c., 

Ray Bank, Islip, Oxford. 


A. H. S. Hoisourn. 


Str,—May I thank you for printing the letter in which “Layman ” 

expresses so clearly the view of the man in the street: and no less for 

the replies published in your issue of -July 9th, which illustrate so 

strikingly the justice of his comments?—I am, &c., M. L. Jacks. 
Oxford. 


Sir,—“ Toad, M.D.,” in your issue of July 9th, asks, “Does ‘ Layman’* 
realise how much of their income some doctors have to pay as interest 
on borrowed money to buy practices?” &c. Supporters of the Beveridge 
Scheme do not consider it right that doctors should have to buy 
practices, particularly those containing a large panel section. Is it 
proper that the right to treat peoples’ sickness should be a marketable 
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security? The burden “Toad, M.D.” refers to should not be placed 

upon medical practitioners, and the scale of prospective payments by 

the State should be prohibited. To secure his appointment has an 

elementary school master to purchase a right to receive the income from 

the existing holder of the mastership? Why should a doctor have to 

pay for the right to treat panel as well as private patients?—Yours, &c., 
“ LANCASTRIAN ALSO.” 


MISS SAYERS’ ENGLISH 


S1r,—May I suggest that Mr. Scott-James is guilty of an ignoratia elenchi 
when he points out that Miss Sayers’s “ They are the stuff of which the 
Kingdom is made” is less beautiful than “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Who ever doubted it? The point is that Miss Sayers was 
undertaking to write modern English. “Of such is the Kingdom” is 
so far from being modern English that if it were not familiar it would 
be only just intelligible to uneducated hearers. To complain that Miss 
Sayers’s language (like that of her originals) lacks the beauty of the 
Authorised Version is wholly beside the point. You might as well 
blame the Septuagint for not having the beauties either of the Hebrew 
or of Sophocles.—Yours, &c. Cc. S. Lewis. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


CHURCHYARD YEWS 


Sir,—Sir Beach Thomas’s “Country Life” notes are always interesting, 
but they more often give information than arouse speculation. As one 
who has made a lifelong study of trees, and for many years professionally, 
I should like to make a suggestion regarding one of the unanswered 
questions in his notes in your issue of July 9th. He queries the reason 
for yews being planted usually on the south-west of a church. It seems 
that this can be answered ; or that, at least, there is an explanation worth 
considering. 

Just as the church was to be the most enduring building, so the yew 
was chosen and planted (seldom if ever before the building) on account 
of its longevity. Also its growth habit is notable for its wind-break value. 
The congregation enter and leave a church usually by a west—often a 
south-west—door. Surely this is a reasonable explanation for the site 
of the planting of yews—and one which, when considering prevailing 
winds, is strengthened by the observation that churchyard yews are 
more numerous in the west of England and in Wales.—Yours, &c., 

A. S. THORNEWILL, 


PLANNING 


Sirr,— 

I don’t agree with F. J. O., 

I'll tell you why in “half a mo’,” 

But I don’t agree with F. J. O., 
You can plan man. 

Religion’s always doing that, 

And so is Science—nice and pat! 

In fact it’s what we all are at 
To just plan man, 


A house is dead with no one in it; 

To make a plan, you must begin it ; 

A man’s more vital than a linnet 
Because he’s man. 


For man has judgement choice and spirit 
With none of these no plan has merit ; 
The unplanned planner muffs his skirret, 
» You must plan man! 
—Yours faithfully, HuGH W. Peck. 
110 Ribblesdale Road, Sherwood, Nottingham, 


LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


S1r,—Major Sheppard is, of course, right in his statement about. the 
text chosen by Mr. Sandburg. It is doubtless nearer than any other to 
the speech as delivered by the President on the field ; but is that the 
essential point? There is one version only in the books and in the 
later official documents, and that is the Lincoln’s revised text. In the 
case of an historic utterance, surely, the world should have the expression 
as the speaker himself wished it. The story of the composition, with all 
the known MSS. variants, is given in detail by Wm. E. Barton in his 
Life of Lincoln.—Faithfully yours, S. K. RaTcLirFE. 
Glasgow, C. 1. 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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HarVEST began in Hertfordshire on July 4th with the cutting of a field 
of winter oats; and neither by its soil or climate is the shire earlier 
than others. Hampshire, Wiltshire and even Norfolk often anticipate it. 
On a farm not so far from the reaped oat-field the haysel virtually finished 
on the same day, but the two great events of the year—one almost as 
important as the other—have overlapped ; and both are big. Harvest 
is almost always begun with the reaping of winter-sown oats (so “ whiten- 
ing into harvest” is a quite accurate description). This year, most 
strangely, the barleys are very nearly as early as the oats, and one 
record has been published of the mowing of a self-sown crop of barley 
on June 30th, an unprecedented date. It seems to me, so far as my own 
observation goes, that the ears of wheat are full beyond the normal: the 
“berries” at the peak of the ear as well developed as the rest. If 
this is so, yields should be very high indeed, pace Juiy thunderstorms 
and a long period of wetness. A good many of the enormous harvester- 
thresher machines are to be used. 


An Ennobled Weed 


There is no weed with a more evil reputation among farmers than 
twitch, a grass endowed with half a score of familiar names. Its running 
roots are capable of destroying even trees and bushes. This disagreeabie 
grass is now being white-washed. Our agricultural men of science have 
been watching with interest for some while the endeavours of a group 
of Russian research-workers to cross this weed with wheat. They have 
two objects: one to breed a grain that will endure the almost Arctic 
winter of Siberia ; second to create a perennial wheat. Some new details 
of their success have appeared in the.latest issue of The Countryman— 
the little green quarterly now owned by Punch, but still in full control 
of its founder. A good many of our farmers who wage daily war wita 
twitch or quitch or squitch or quickens or couch grass or, if you will, 
triticum repens, that is creeping wheat—these farmers are scarcely aware 
that it carries a wheat-like ear on a tall, strong stem; and even if the 
ambitious idea of creating a perennial wheat should not succeed, it is 
probable that a good grain with the invincible strength of the twitch 
will soon be available and thereby the wealth of northern fielas be vastly 
and permanently increased. 


The Scarcity of Goldfinches 


A few years ago it was lamented that goldfinches—loveliest of all the 
finch-tribe—were growing scarce. Pairs were few, and “charms” 
almost unknown. The species is becoming only less frequent than 
the greenfinch. In one garden five pairs are in evidence ; and they have 
become unusually tame. At the moment their favourite perch is the 
seed heads of the carnations, in which the garden in question excels. 
The birds make singularly definite local migrations as soon as the young 
are fit to fly—or such is my experience—but they like to remain near 
water, The surest way to draw them to any garden is never to allow 
the bird pond or bath to go dry. The dusty seeds—of thistle, cornflower, 
kex, carnation and what not on which they feed—seem to need a liberal 
washing down. 


A Merry Job 

A land-girl acknowledged the other day in my hearing that she did 
not know any land-work would be so amusing as driving a hay-scoop, 
and carrying the load to the elevator, On some farms (notably in Wilt- 
shire, where Mr. Hosier’s ingenuity has proved contagious) a sweep 
is affixed to the front of an ordinary motor-car which just charges 
haycocks or swathes and speeds with its load to the stack, which grows 
at astonishing speed. The quickness is, of course, to the good in every 
way, and may save a whole crop if the weather is fitful. These same 
cars that thus save time and labour in the hayfield also on some farms 
carry the labourers to and from their work and again save a good many 
hours of labour. There is no doubt that the pleasure of field work is 
increased for the professional labourer as well as the land-girl. 


In the Garden 

Those who have just picked the last of their broad beans have the 
option of digging the ground up or of cutting down the stems, in the 
hope of a second crop. It is interesting, no doubt, to see the plants 
(preferably those sown in the winter) putting forth new shoots and 
flowers; but the yield is seldom of sufficient proportions to make the 
device worth while, at least in small gardens where space is valuable 
Vegetable marrows have developed early and it is well worth while to 
do a little artificial fertilising (with a paint-brush or such weapon). 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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SHE IS ONE OF 800 CHILDREN WHO 
ARE APPEALING FOR YOUR HELP 





Of these children, many are orphans due to the war, many 
had never known what it was to be cared for and loved, 
Now they are happy under our care, preparing to take 
their places in the World. 

PLEASE HELP US to carry on this work, which has 
now been in existence for 100 years. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


President : Admiral of the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O- 
Chairman and Treasurer : FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.". 














as Zanes » 
Quality of Reproduction 


For nearly half a century the world’s greatest artists 
have entrusted the permanent reproduction of their art 
to “‘ His Master’s Voice ” — exclusively. Purity of tone 
and quality of reproduction have therefore become 
a tradition with “ His Master’s Voice”... a tradition 
which ensures that “ His Master’s Voice” radio sets 
and radio-gramophones enable you to hear the world’s 
greatest artists as they would wish to be heard, 




















“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


RADIO RECEIVERS—RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


We regret that no Radiograms or Radio 
Cy Receivers are available for the time being yp 
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Of course, the cakes you buy today, differ from the 
cakes you bought in pre-war days. This difference 
is due to the fact that the materials from which cakes 
are made are controlled and released to the manu- 
facturers by the Ministry of Food. 


The purpose of this is to ensure a continuity of supply, 
and to maintain a consistent standard of quality that will 
meet with general approval. 


War-time cakes are less rich than pre-war cakes, 
but are wholesome and satisfying. The producers 
are proud of their reputations and endeavour to give 
the public the best they can produce from the materials 
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THERE 
Is A 
DIFFERENCE 





available. 


Remember that supplies 


are 


more than your’ share 


limited so don’t buy 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 


It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — or 
rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn, but 
a source of numerous valuable substances that will be the 
basis of Britain’s post-war prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every ounce 
of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in the gas 
works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of coke, 
1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 2,500 Ibs. of 
sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of toluene. And the 
Gas Industry carbonises over 18 million tons of coal 
annually. 

These by-products in turn yield over 2,000 chemical 
substances of tremendous value — explosives ; drugs such 
as M & B 693, novocaine and aspirin; sulphuric acid for 
electric -batteries; metal-saving plastics, baking powder 
and saccharine ; camouflage paints, agricultural fertilisers 
and aviation spirit. The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, 
plays an important part in the national economy. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 
(13) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Behind the Times 


By L. J. F. Brimble and 





Social Studies and World Citizenship. 


F. J. May. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Keep the Lamps Burning. By Dr. J. Van Den Tempel. (Robert 
Hale. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuese books overlap, since each is concerned with the general 
problem of world organisation, the English authors with the special 
problem of education for the new society they assume will appear 
and the Dutch author with the political and economic conditions of 
the new society. The resemblances and contrasts in national habits 
of mind are revealing, and more interesting and important than the 
frequent agreement in ideas and in estimates of the present situa- 
tion. In general, Dr. Van Den Tempel is more cautious, more 
conservative, more ready to salvage what was worth saving in the 
old order than to launch out on new, flashy and risky schemes. Yet 
both books are disquieting, for both make assumptions that will not 
be generally accepted and assume a unity of outlook that this 
reviewer at any rate has failed to find. 

Dr. Van Den Tempel’s case for a moderate degree of State control, 
for the acceptance of the desirability of the old gold standard or its 
equivalent, for studying the lessons of the League is, of course, 
worth reflection, We are inclined to forget that the small countries 
of western Europe had no reason at all to think their big neighbours 
their superiors in anything but the power for mischief, and this 
outside view of British policy is timely. Yet the total impression 
made is of a nostalgia for the economic and political situation of 
1939 ; that, however natural, does not seem to be very helpful. One 
reason for this depressing impression is that Dr. Van Den Tempel 
is so seldom concrete. For example, he argues against the critics of 
government control of industry that in Holland before the war 
government did control important business undertakings. Well 
and good, but what kind of undertakings? Was there a Dutch 
government equivalent of Royal Shell Dutch, of the great Dutch 
shipping combines or the Philips company? It is no answer to a 
sceptic about a government-run artificial silk plant to point to the 
London L.P.T.B. And while I am open to conviction, I should 
like a more detailed exposition of the political and economic 
mechanism whereby a Socialist or semi-Socialist State allows the 
free operation of the gold standard. Currency control is not an 
accidental aspect of the totalitarian or semi-totalitarian State ; it is 
not due simply to the nefarious influence of Professor Cassel or 
Lord Keynes. Some of Dr. Van Den Tempel’s lamps will continue 
to burn; some could and should be relit; some, I fear, are out for 


good. 
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Messrs. Brimble and May have had an excellent idea and have 
admirable intentions. Yet their book is in a way more irrelevant 
to our current problems than Dr. Van Den Tempel’s if only for the 
reason that it involves, or should involve, a consideration of the 
basic principles of the new society while the Dutch minister is 


.concerned to defend the principles of a society that did exist, what- 


ever its chances of revival may be. Messrs. Brimble and May 
want to extend the curriculum of our secondary schools; it is a 
question that needs study and with much of what they say all but 
the pure conservative (classical or scientific) will agree. But this 
scheme is oddly dated. It is a blue-print for an educational system 
for a world that never existed but was believed to be on the way. 
It is anti-militarist, philanthropic, optimistic, mildly socialistic, the 
sort of scheme that might have been talked out in a novel by Mr. 
Wells c. 1910. But it is very old-fashioned today. The authors, 
for example, find military history dull—in the year of Stalingrad. 
Surely there is as much interest in the defence of the Red October 
Factory as in its function in peace time? I don’t say there is more. 
Here is a simple identification of the authors’ tastes with the human 
boy’s that Mr. Wells, who has never neglected military technology, 
would not have made. Then there is a plea for open-minded- 
ness in religion. But the application of really critical standards to 
the New Testament may well startle and shock Messrs. Brimble 
and May, since it would show a Christ who was not the Victorian 
philanthropist of the reluctant agnostics of 1880. Lastly, there is a 
chapter on sex education that says some very sensible things, but 
left one reader completely in the dark about the fundamental 
problem. Are the schools (if they interfere at all) to preach 
continence? If so why? I can understand the Christian doctrine 
of chastity, but I do not know what Messrs. Brimble and May are 
preaching, or if they are preaching anything. Yet they are rightly 
against the view that mere sex knowledge is the answer to the 
problem. The realist boy or girl of 1943 is as likely to be sceptical 
of the unexpressed premisses of this amiable and optimistic and 
unconsciously dogmatic book as he or she is_ sceptical of the 
Apostles’ Creed. D. W. BroGan. 


The Articulate Witness 


Near East. By Cecil Beaton. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 


How rarely can the spectators of great scenes invoke their memory! 
To our hungry questions they only answer, “It was a hell of a do 
and no mistake,” or “The air was simply lousy with flamingoes.” 
Then death or the tennis tournament has carried them away from 
us, and of some harsh, fantastic episode in this new Dark Age we 
know really as little as we do of street life in Periclean Athens, 


That is why Mr. Beaton’s new book is particularly valuable. Sent 
by “the Air Ministry in the winter of 1942 to take photographs in 
the Middle East,” he had rare opportunities of seeing strange sights, 
many of which have already become ancient history. In Near East 
he has furnished a most articulate record of his journey—a record 
that is quite unconcerned with strategy or “inside stories” or the 
revelations of big-wigs—that is devoid, in fact, of all the elements we 
have learned to expect of war-books by intelligent privileged 
travellers. Instead, he gives us something much more precious— 
the shape and, above all, the colour of the stage upon which the 
final scenes of the North African struggle were played. 

As might be expected of an artist, Mr. Beaton’s approach to his 
subject is predominantly visual. A flash of the bright turbarts that 
deck the heads of grateful West African negresses, the suburban 
enervation of Cairo, the hamsin whining among the art nouveau 
villas of Alexandria, a strange juxtaposition of débris left by the 
passing of battle across the beige-coloured desert—by such details 
of seeming irrelevance Mr. Beaton constructs the most masterly 
picture of Africa in war-time which I have yet seen. 

He is for the most part impersonal in his observations; but 
occasionally he allows an opinion to show itself for an instant through 
his preoccupation with the colour of a sunset near Tobruk or the 
cuteness of the Queen of Persia. He is shocked, for instance, by 
the unnecessary sordidness of Freetown, “our most important West 
African harbour,” and by the contrast of American efficiency in nearby 
Liberia. He is repelled by Cairo, but it is ludicrous, he realises, 
to ascribe the demoralising effect of the place to any special vicious- 
ness in the Cairene air. “The ‘second rate’ thrives in Cairo,” Mr. 
Beaton shrewdly observes. “. . . Cairo is corrupt in the way 
suburbia is corrupt, and no more so.” 
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HALF A LIFE 


by Major C. S. JARVIS 

“A pleasant tipple for these strenuous days.” 
—The Sunday Times. 
“It would be difficult to find a more genial or companion- 
able book.”—Punch. Illustrated. 155. 


2nd Printing in hand 


SAND IN THE GLASS 
An Autobiography by M. G. LLEWELYN 


“He brings out clearly the abiding strength of the Welsh 
tradition. A valuable contribution to folk history.” 
—The Observer. 


“ An unusually attractive book.”—News Chronicle. 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN CLOSE-UP 
The Portrait of an Ally 
by JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


“Mr. Langdon-Davies'’s exhilarating little book is particu- 
larly welcome. He has a keen sense of what we want to 





POST-WAR PLANNING 








The County of London Plan 


J. H. FORSHAW, M.C., M.A., F.R.1.B.A, 
and PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


This book explains in detail a great Plan for the 
post-war reconstruction and redevelopment of the 
County of London, the result of years of expert 
research. Explained and illustrated with maps, 
photographs and designs. 12/6 





Wealth for Welfare 


H. W. BACON and E, V. FOSTER 


A plea for Imperial development—and parentheti- 
cally for world development—presented in a 
practical way which makes good reading as well 
as good sense. The questions raised demand 
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know.” —The Observer. lilustrated. 25. 6d. discussion and action. 126 
2nd Printing in hand 

" 
GREEN FIRE NEW IMPRESSIONS n 
by P. W. RAINIER ° 
Author of African Hazard, American Hazard A Poet “9 Notebook 4 
“Many adventures, both gay and grim, and vastly exciting. ; ° 
Behind all lies the vast background of the Andes.”"—Sunday EDITH SITWELL ° 
Times, se With 3 maps. 125. 64. “Miss Sitwell, because she is a great poét, has $ 
SE Geen OF Ot exercised over her reading a poet’s choice... .. & 

7 Not a specialist’s book, it is for all lovers of 

J OH N M U RRAY poetry.” ELIZABETH BOWEN in the Tatler 10/6 
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The Last Enemy 


RICHARD HILLARY 


Macmillan have just issued another large edition 
of ““the most human document that has come out 
of the war.”’ 7/6 


Compton Mackenzie 


WIND OF FREEDOM 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF GREECE 1940-41 





‘Compton Mackenzie’s narrative is compre- 
hensive and orderly, and is presented with 
the lucidity and vividness of a master of lang- 
uage...It is one of the great stories of history, 
full of human frailty and human nobility, 
and told with fidelity and passion’ T.L.S. 
Recommended by The Book Society 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


Aldous Huxley 
THE ART OF SEEING 


DESCRIPTION OF VISUAL RE-EDUCATION 4rn IMP, 


‘Of extraordinary interest to anyone with 

poor sight. But besides this you can trace in 

it one more stage of a passionate thinker ’ 
P.M.F., Punch. 75. net 


Chatto and Windus 





Henry Ponsonby: 
Queen Victoria’s Private Secretary 


LORD PONSONBY 


“It is authentic, verified and full of detail, and 
yet incredible. It reads like a tale of legend and 
romance. . . All this fascinating feast is placed 
before us with many comments, both wise and 
witty.’’ Observer 21/- 


The Guilt of the German Army 


HANS ERNEST FRIED 


“It is to be hoped that it will be well read and 
truly pondered. . . . Some of the most important 
writing yet published on twentieth century 
Germany is to be found in this book.” 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 16/- 
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Mr. Beaton was whirled through a formal barbed-wire entrance 
into the desert, filled with anti-litter notices. At Tobruk just before 
its fall to the Germans he witnessed the devoted surgeons of the 
field hospital performing an operation that wou!d have been a credit 
to Harley Street in the most favourable circumstances ; he was 
granted a brief taste of idyllic leisure at the Oasis of Siwa, whither 
Cambyses and Alexander had once journeyed to consult the oracle ; 
then he was spirited off to Persia, where he hurriedly photographed 
the lovely young Queen in a manner that recalls happier times ; to 
Iraq, to receive in detail the fabulous story of the defence of 
Habaniya during the rebellion of 1941; to Palestine, Transjordania 
and Syria. Everywhere he photographed the great, was disconcerted 
by their blatant chromium-fitted palaces, and became increasingly 
distressed by the relentless bombardment of sunlight. It is comfort- 
ing to those of us who might envy Mr. Beaton his temporary escape 
from a grey coupon-ridden world that by last summer he was yearn- 
ing for England agair; and that when the prospect of his return 
home loomed near, the average British officer regarded him with 
something like jealousy. General Ritchie’s misfortune last June and 
the precipitate retreat of the Eighth Army to El Alamein accelerated 
Mr. Beaton’s, recall. Cairo was in panic when he passed through it 
again, covered by a firmament of smoke from the hasty burning of 
official papers It still seemed as if Egypt must be lost, when he 
reached Lisbon, and was able to enjoy a moment of almost pre- 
historic pleasure among the fantasies of Portuguese baroque. A 
fascinating book. It reveals a world of industry and courage among 
our armed forces in the Near East which, if it does not explain, at 
least presages their subsequent victory, not only over the Afrika 
Korps, but also over the creaking machine of G.H.Q. The photo- 
graphs are superb. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


New Reading - 


Penguin New Writing. No. 16. (9d.) 
Modern Reading. Nos.6and7. (Wells, Gardner, Darton. 9d.) 
Modern Reading. No.6. (John Bale and Staples. 2s. 6d.) 


We have been told that the present time is unfavourable to the 
production of longer works and that the most significant forms of 
modern writing, the short story, the sketch and the lyric, can all 
be found in periodicals like these; at any rate, that they are an 
improvement on the illustrated magazines, and their wide sale 
indicates a new and more discriminating public. Without arguing 
the first point, one can grant the second. In the case of the 
Staples publication, it is all ome can grant. Many of the con- 
tributors are obviously immature, and the more proficient, Gerald 
Kersh, Rhys Davies and Robert Westerby, are mot at their never 
very exciting best. And 2s. 6d. is an absurd price when New 
Writing costs only 9d. 

The most striking feature of Modern Reading is uncertainty of 
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its audience. The combination of the competent, sentimental 
journalism of N. M. Roberts’ school story with J. C. Powys on 
Finnegan’s Wake reads curiously, and I doubt whether many 
readers profit by both equally.. In general, the verse is more interest- 
ing than the prose ; William Saroyan’s portentous attempt to elevate 
the latter beyond its proper station is not successful. Both 
numbers however contain good things, the best Dragutin Domac’s 
unpretentious convoy story in No. 6, and a surprisingly gay story 
by Graham Greene in No. 7. Robert Greacen’s informative Irish 
Letters and the War claims that an Ulster school is emerging, 
while literature in Eire seems to be sinking into a decline. His 
claim is supported by good poems of his own and of M. J. Craig 
and Roy McFadden and by Michael McLaverty’s credibly fantastic 
story A Game Cock. 

The current New Writing is on a different level altogether. 
Besides a brilliant and: frightening story by Sartre, an unusually 
serious poem by Capetanakis, and good war reportage by Denis 
Glover, John Hillier and Fred Urquhart, there is a new story 
by Jiri Mucha, Mr. Lehmann’s best recent find, on his usual 
theme of the oddity and heroism latent in the so-called ordinary 
man. It is extremely well translated by Ewald Osers. Stephen 
Spender’s article, Sensuousness in Modern Poetry, discusses the 
inadequacy of purely ideological criticism and anatomises a chief 
modern weakness, that of writers whose sensuous and emotional 
apprehension is geared to limited subject matter with which their 
intellectual apprehension of the: state of the world will not let them 
rest content: the result, bad, because incompletely realised, poems 
about air-raids, fascism, &c. Unlike Aragon, they cannot synthesise 
roses and the fall of Paris. On a minor scale, Roy Fuller has 
achieved this synthesis. His Two Poems from Africa have at once 
precision and a genuine emotional and intellectual heat which gives 
them an application wider than that of their immediate subject 
matter. With Louis MacNeicz, who contributes Five War Poems, 
it is not so much the direction of his interest that is at fault. as 
its quality. He avoids the mistake of attempting to realise public 
events sclely in terms of his own private emotions but, in doing 
so, tends to produce abstractions devoid of all emotion, and even 
his virtuosity cannot disguise the resulting aridity. Jack Marlowe 
in A Reader’s Notebook quotes many good passages, but a laudable 
effort to be unesoteric prevents him saying anything very illumin- 
ating. Art Critic is unexceptionable if unexciting on War Artists. 
It is a pity that the eight illustrations are not confined solely to 
illustrating his article. The reproduction is not good enough for 
them to be more than useful adjuncts to a text. 

Mr. Lehmann cannot always achieve the extraordinarily high 
standard of this number, but his conscientiousness makes New 
Writing worth consistent support. CaroL STEWART. 


Psychology and War 


War Without Guns. By George Sava. (Faber. 6s.) 


THe application of psychology to war is a subject that in skilled 
hands might make an excellent book, but Mr. Sava is certainly not 
qualified to write it. Of his knowledge of the principles of psycho- 
logy I am unable to speak, but when he touches on military history 
or when he writes of the British Army of the present, it is obvious 
that he has a good deal to learn—and to unlearn. As far as military 
history is concerned, Mr. Sava manages to write a few pages 
bristling with vague judgements and errors, the cream of which is 
the transformation of William III’s defeat at Steenkirk into an 
“ overwhelming victory.” 

Mr. Sava’s ignorance of the past is so obvious, however, that it 
is comparatively harmless ; his ignorance of the British Army is 
more insidious and dangerous. At the beginning of the book he 


tells us what was the attitude to war of the post-1918 “ British 


High Command.” Mr. Sava does not enlighten us on the identity 
of this “ British High Command” nor does he quote from Field 
Service Regulations, where, if anywhere, an authoritative statement 
of the Army’s standpoint can be found. Mr. Sava’s analysis, in fact, 
is simply his idea of what he thinks the Army was thinking ; the 
truth is that the Army before 1939 never accepted the idea of a 
limited liability war, and was trained, as far as its limited resources 
allowed, for the offensive rather than the defensive. Mr, Sava 
should beware of quoting from Clausewitz, whom he regards as 
the source of British military theory. I cannot trace any assertion 
by this writer that the best defence is attack; the nearest is 2 
statement that “a swift and vigorous assumption of the offensive is 
the most brilliant point in the defensive,” but then Clausewitz also 
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War and Politics 
in China 
SIR JOHN T. PRATT 


*... We see China through the eyes of 


an exceptionally able observer who has 
spent most of his life in China as Consul- 
General and afterwards in London at the 
Foreign Office. It is not only a good 
book of facts—though the author's in- 
terpretation of facts does not always 
coincide with that of the Liberal reader 
—but a good story, written by a man 
who loves China and who maintains that 
Chiang Kai-shek is ‘certainly the great- 
est leader in the world today’. An 
excellent book for discussion circles to | 
argue about.’ News Chronicle (12s 64 net) 


JONATHAN CAPE 





Cartoons by LOW 

















THE NATURE AND 
DESTINY OF MAN 


Volume Il of 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S 
GIFFORD LECTURES 


HUMAN 
DESTINY 


A profoundly informed examination not only 
of the classical conceptions of history, but of 
the most notable modern alternatives 15/- net 


RECOLLECTIONS 
MAINLY ECCLESIASTICAL 
BUT SOMETIMES HUMAN 
By P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON 
“Told with an open heartedness and absence of 
egotism which Is delightful "—British Weekly 4/6 net 


A PREFACE TO 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
By J. A. MACKAY 
“Well worth reading ; full of memorable sayings and 
challenging truths ”"—Times Second Impression 7/6 net 





1943, 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE PILLARS 
OF SECURITY 


SIR WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., F.B.A. 








“A contribution to public affairs unequalled by 
any official publicist in this country since the war.” 
— Listener 
“His is the authority of the disinterested scientific 
inquirer, who presents the facts. But he is also the 
advocate, ardently espousing a cause.” 
—R. A. Scort-James in The Spectator 
“An extremely valuable book, both for its bearing 
on social insurance and on the wider issues of post- 
War reconstruction. . . . Forceful and human.” 
—Time > Tide 
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Nero's Emeratp 





HE Roman Emperor Nero is said to have used a 

finely polished emerald as an eyeglass. In his 
day aids to eyesight must have been rare, but to-day 
many of us wear spectacles for one purpose or another. 
Yet our pince-nez, lorgnettes, monocles, or “ horn- 
rims ” form only a small part of the optical glass 
industry the products of which are as various as 
they are important in. War as in Peace. Industry 
needs microscopes, spectrophotometers, polarimeters, 
refractometers, photometers and pyrometers! The 
fighting services need lenses, prisms and mirrors for 
range and height finders, gun sights, cameras, field 
glasses, sextants and submarine and tank periscopes. 
When war broke out in 1914, more than 90 per cent. 
of optical glass required by Great Britain had to be 
imported from Europe. The result was a serious 
shortage, but British chemists, physicists and glass 
manufacturers set to work with such energy and 
resource that not only was the immediate supply 
problem ‘solved, but British optical glass is to-day 
equal to that made anywhere in the world. Only 
chemical ingredients of the utmost purity satisfy the 
makers of our modern optical instruments and 
apparatus. The manufacturing processes demand the 
most accurate scientific control by the physicist and 
chemist. It is in large part due to the British chemist 
that you, perhaps, are able to read this type, or a 
British camera to take air photographs of the damage 
done to an enemy vessel by a torpedo sighted through 

the periscope of a British submarine. 


No. 8 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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wrote that “the defensive form of war is in itself stronger than the 
offensive.” Clarity is, in fact, far from being General Clausewitz’s 
strong point ; probably this is why the influence of his book on 
British military thinking has been so slight, for very few -British 
soldiers have ever read it. 

Mr. Sava’s suggestions carry very little weight, for, before one 
writes about what the Army ought to be like, it is surely necessary 
to know what it is like. Mr. Sava is obviously very vague about 
such things as the selection and training of officers, the officer-man 
relationship, and even the perennial subject of “spit and polish.” 
In short, this particular book should never have been written. Its 
subject, however, is of great interest and importance, and it is 
to be hoped that some competent person will write about the many 
psychological problems which require solution, not the least of which 
is the difficulty of reproducing the officer-man relationship of the 
Regular Army in the vastly expanded war-time force. It is 
significant that Mr, Sava does not even seem to be aware that such 


a problem exists. 
. S. H. F. JoHnston. 


Beveridge Housekeeping 


Social Security. Edited by William A. Robson. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 15s.) 


AFTER studying this most timely and suggestive book one feels 
inclined to congratulate Dr. Robson, the editor, for having found 
a team of contributors so homogeneous in their imposing social 
knowledge and human attitude. Of the fifteen separate contribu- 
tions relating to the Beveridge Plan and allied problems none seems 
to lag behind the other; but readers will probably give preference 
to the very able chapters written by R. W. B. Clarke on “ The 
Beveridge Report and After” and “ Social Security Housekeeping.” 
The whole investigation deepens and amplifies the criticism of the 
present system of social insurance in Britain as made by Sir William 
Beveridge ; only in a few minor points—for instance, as regards a 
rent allowance and some different arrangement of old-age pensions— 
the writers do not follow Sir William’s lead. In a book of this 
type, dealing with many highly complicated matters, such as 
Industrial Assurance, Public Assistance, Health Insurance, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Welfare for the Blind, &c., smaller errors are 
apt to occur (the figure, for instance, given on page 237 of the N.HLI. 
expense ratio is incorrect), and sometimes one misses the necessary 
detailed acquaintance with existing regulations, as in the case of 
a complaint about sick visitors (page 95). But such criticism may 
be safely left to the people who pride themselves on being “in the 
business” and thereby feel entitled to reject investigations on 
account of some technical errors. Such criticism, indeed, would miss 
the point. For this book renders a signal general contribution to 
the present discussion of the Beveridge scheme. 


Yet there is one contention in the book which must cause some 
anxiety. “The administration of social security presents no serious 
difficulties,” so we read on page 309. This is certainly far off the 
truth. “Planners” may think that the admunistrative machinery 
of social security can just be devised like an automaton. Such an 
attitude contrasts deeply with the laborious research of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which has published many stout volumes 
showing that it is just the administrative structure of social insur- 
ance which may create the greatest difficulties. Neither Sir William 
Beyeridge nor Dr. Robson’s collaborators have paid the slightest 
attention to these investigations. Yet it should be remembered 
that far more than the improved and enlarged benefits, it is “the 
Plan ”—i.e., the administrative problem—which has aroused the 
greatest dissension. Other countries have solved the problem of 
the approaches to social security as regards the all-important medical 
benefits without a hypothetical “ Assumption B.” They have created 
autonomous, self-supporting insurance institutions which do the 
medico-social job well with far smaller financial requirements than 
the Beveridge-Robson scheme foreshadows. They have not 
separated the administration of cash benefits from that of medical 
treatment benefits and so robbed their schemes of the fundamental 
dynamic function of social insurance which should be, and mostly 
is, more than a machinery for cash payment. By ignoring these 
international experiences the editor has considerably diminished 
the value of his otherwise admirable survey. Even*if such inter- 
national experiences widely contrast. with the Beveridge scheme 
should they not be boldly faced by any research which claims 
scientific acknowledgment? HERMANN Levy. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 227 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 270th. 
bear the word ‘ Crossword,” 
must be on the form below 
and the name of the winner 


Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
will be published in the following issue.] 


The solution 

















ACROSS 
. A self-contained word, no doubt, 
where to find it. 


15. The cricketer not be a 
welcome guest. 


17. Bowler’s repetition. 


might 


and (4, 5.) 


" », > 
6. We must be, or die, said Wordsworth. = |e nae gaan s hunt: 
~ Seis tees 20, 7. Where riders find the no-over- 
a Unwilling, as it were taking rule inevitable. (5, 2, §.) 
‘ » as b 


21. Not so 
suggests. 
23. Rare and refreshing fruit indeed. 
25. One mustn't. 
SOLUTION TO 
mans tahoe oe = 


13. One can’t get lower. loquacious as the name 
14. Bright patches. 

16. The tragic muse in paint. 

18. Ruth’s role. 

20. No germs for them. 

22. A man of the world, as it were. 


24. Crazy puss. (5, 4.) 





26. Passed in salutation. Ge &% 30 ] 
27. Dearth, unfortunately. Vie Pan em 
28. “ Unhappy whose common 





breath’s a sigh Which they would 
stifle.” (Wordsworth.) 

His liberality is not in vain but in 
vein. (s, 5.) 


DOWN 


. It gives 1 ac. a start. 

An arresting painter. 

Bought in Fetter Lane, perhaps, or 
Bond Street. 

The old one having been crashed? 
Sharers of bacon. 


See 20 dn. a 
NG 


29. 


2. 


wnNne 





Peas 


Youth doesn’t, sang Shakespeare. ; cis THe 
Dan in bog here, perhaps. usePEenodi 


SOLUTION ON JULY 





30th 


The winner of Crossword No. 225 is Miss L. PREscoLL, 88, Graham 
Road, Wimbledon, 


FALSE TEETH 


Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does your dental plate effectively replace the teeth you have 
lost? To do so it must fit correctly and it must be kept 
in perfect hygienic condition. ‘To derive greater comfort 
and satisfaction from your denture than ever. before use :— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning -artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 
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Me 





The little bandaged 
lady reminds you that 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is still a voluntary hospital, needing 
your help very much indeed in these 
difficult days. 


£50,000 needed each year. 




















my 






CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.I. 














“Lots of the younger folk only know my Robinson's Barley 
Water in Bottles, and that, I’m sorry to say, like many other 
good things has been sacrificed to the war effort. But this 


doesn’t mean you need miss your barley water. Do what 
I've done for years; make it at home from Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley in tins. The flavouring’s a bit of a bother, 
with no lemons, but necessity, they say, is the mother of 
invention, so I've been experimenting. I've found that the 
juice from stewed or tinned fruit is first class. Some of my 
people use honey or jam, but there—it’s everybody to their 
own taste, isn’t it?” 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 


Cvs—I4 
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Fiction 

‘Running to Paradise. By John Lodwick. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 

Corporal Jack. By David Scott. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. _(Cassell, 


10s. 6d.) 

War and/or escape make themes for each of the novels listed this 
week. Two deal with the fall of France and its bitter aftermath of 
confusion and panic. The heroes of Running to Paradise and 
Corporal Fack are soldicrs, and both make similar journeys through 
the occupied and unoccupied zones of France and ultimately escape 
in to Spain. At some points their trails may. be said even to mingle, 
and both follow closely the course of the picaresque ; for soldiers 
in the stress of war quickly develop a talent for foraging; but here 
the similarity ceases. Mr. John Lodwick’s hero, a not very con- 
vincing sculptor, is living in France, a voluntary exile after the death 
of his gifted young’ wife. At the outbreak of war he joins one of 
the foreign legions fighting for France. Running to Paradise is 
marred by considerable defects ; it is too long, it sprawls all over 
the place and the author himself keeps popping up to tell us his 
own not very original views on this, that and the other subject. 
The whole book is tainted by a contempt for France and the French 
which has grown so fashionable in certain quarters recently. But in 
spite of too much ill-digested material and the Hemingwayesque 
toughishness of the hero and his jolly over-smart wisecracks, the 
book has certain passages of undeniable merit. Sometimes the 
narrative is allowed to do its own task without tiresome interpolations 
from author or hero, and in certain places it reaches notable heights 
of comedy or tragedy. The central figure, Adrian Dormant, an 
Englishman, is a consciously unhefoic figure, with a prodigious 
fondness for liquor. His mates are Bollard, a bore from Texas, and 
the gay rogue Dumble, who is English, an Irish sergeant and a 
heroic young Pole. After Soissons, presuming his friends all dead, 
Dormant makes his way from the prison camp at Sens towards 
freedom. His adventures are many and varied before he finally 
links up again with Dumble, who, in the last final plunge for freedom, 
is shot and killed by ee prison guards. 
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By comparison, the hero of Corporal fack emerges over-simplified 5 
here, like a coat of heavy varnish, naiveté glistens a little too brightly. 
But Mr. Scott has gallantly attempted a very difficult portrait: we 
are told in the publisher’s note that the gallant corporal “is a real 
person, well known to the author,” and this we can readily believe, 
for Mr. Scott labours under a too heavy handicap of verisimilitude, 
with the result that we have the impression of a- task done with 
careful skill, yet lacking that essential spice of fiction—a free and 
roving imagination. Corporal Harvey is both brave and modest, a 
decent, honest, well-meaning young fellow; because of the very 
respect felt for him, a too rigid control is imposed on the author’s 
conception. After fighting through ‘the Battle of Flanders, Jack 
Harvey, of the Durham Light Infantry, is one of those who gets 
left behind after the evacuation of Dunkirk. After the surrender 
of the tiny garrison at Boulogne, Jack, out on a sortie, evades capture 
for several days. He is then taken prisoner and works as an orderly 
in a hospital which still has an English M.O. After this officer has 
been transferred to Lille, Jack, who resents the suspicion with which 
he is surrounded, escapes and begins his long trek towards the un- 
occupied zone. He pauses at ‘Grosny, a village where he had 
been previously stationed and where he had made good friends. After 
a brief stay, he moves on, pretending to be a Belgian refugee in 
search of work. He is helped by French people of all kinds on 
his exceedingly long and difficult journey ; none of whom are ta 
in (to his constant surprise) by his pretence of Belgian nation “ 
Eventually he reaches Spain, and after a hideously cruel period of 
imprisonment, there at last gains release. This book contains many 
good and impressive passages: it serves, too, as a wholesome cor- 
rective to the anti-French bias of Mr. Lodwick. 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith in Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum - 


details the lives of four sisters under the impact of three wars. 
Daughters of a retired colonel, the Landless girls, Sibylla, Georgina, 
Kitty and Myra, live at Marlingate with their parents. When the 
book opens, the thiee older girls are all pleasantly excited by the 
prospect of appearing in Patience, which they and their friends are 
getting up in aid of Boer War charities. The comic opera wins 
Kitty an officer for husband and brings Sibylla an unhappy love 
affair with a married man. By August of 1914 time has wrought 
many changes iri all their lives. Myra, no longer a child, has bloomed 
into sudden affluence from the results of a first novel. Kitty, not 
very happy with her husband, finds solace elsewhere. The older 
girls live with their now widowed mother. Sibylla and Myra, on 
whom Miss Kaye-Smith lavishes the bulk of her elaborate study, 
both lead rather unsatisfactory lives ; but while the elder sister is 
chained by bitter circumstances to existence in Marljngate, the 
younger girl, after a couple of false starts, manages to find happiness 
in marriage. The second world war reveals Sibylla a willing prisoner, 
now living alone in her girlhood home. The shadow of an old sin 
falls heavily on Myra, but she is fortune’s favourite, and things are 
again made smooth for her. The sisters all meet at Sibylla’s funeral ; 
she is an air-raid victim ; the book ends with Myra pondering the 
past and the future. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


Le Silence de la Mer 
3s. 6d.) 





By Vercors, Les Cahiers du Silence. (Hachette. 


Tuts short story is the first of a series of publications in the 


original French in this country of recent underground publications 
in France. It is beautifully printed and produced, and is obviously 
written by an experienced and able author, whose identity is naturally 
hidden under the pen-name of Vercors. It is the story of a German 
officer compulsorily billeted somewhere in a farmhouse in France 
where live an old Frenchman and his mece, The story is told by 
the Frenchman in the first person, and the beginning reads almost 
like a piece of subtle German propaganda, since the German officer 
is drawn as a noble chevalier sans reproche. But in the. second 
part of the book, after the German’s return from Paris, he is 
drawn as now completely disillusioned by his own fellow-country- 
men, and it is made clear that his noble sentiments and exquisite 
courtesy are completely personal and lacking in other Germans, so 
that he himself, at his own request, is sent to the Eastern front. 
The story is extremely well written, but is a piece of pure romantic 
make-believe which will deceive all who prefer sentimental stories 
to the rigorous truth. Never for a moment do we believe in any 
one of the three characters, which are waxworks in the daydream 
of a clever romancier but not an austere artist. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


LAUNCHING of the offensive in Sicily and the early successes achieved 
have been followed, as is logical enough, by good but not exuberant 
markets. While some of the bolder spirits have seen fit to embark 
on fresh commitments, the more cautious are still content to hold 
on to what they have without enlarging their holdings in any 
speculative sense. As I have emphasised in recent months, the 
scope for rapid or spectacular advances has been greatly narrowed 
down as a result of the steady rise of the past two years. I look 
for selective markets, with a gradual upward trend of values. 


POWELL-DUFFRYN EXPANSION 

After reading the full report for the- year to March 31st of the 
Powell Duffryn group of collieries, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that a very powerful position, both financial and strategic, has been 
built up. The balance-sheet figures are impressive, and it is clear 
that the acquisition of Cory Brothers has placed the P.D. interests 
in a predominant position in the South Wales coal trade. In his 
statement, Mr. E. L. Hann is careful to point out that the rise 
from £207,088 to £290,706 in the income of the Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal Co. did not arise from increased trading profits, but 
from over-provision in the past for special losses and from tax 
adjustments. Even so, the prospects are encouraging enough to 
justify the current price of the £1 ordinary units around 22s. 6d. 
On the 7} per cent. dividend the yield is now 6} per cent. 


BOWATER PREFERENCE DECISION 


Preference stockholders in the Bowater-Lloyd group of paper 
manufacturing companies will not quarrel with their directors’ 
decision to put aside their original idea of formulating a funding 
scheme to deal with the accumulated arrears of dividends. While 
it was good news that the stage had been reached at which the 
question of tackling the arrears could be considered at all, it 
certainly seems even better news that instead of holding all earnings 
in reserve the board has now decided to resume payments in cash 
as soon as the accounts for the year to September 30th are available. 
This is the most straightforward approach to the problem, and will 
appeal to. the vast majority of preference stockholders. Already 
there have been far too many funding and other reorganisation plans 
carried through in the exceptional conditions of war when no firm 
basis existed for any equitable alteration of contractual rights. 
Whether the Bowater directors will tackle their problem boldly by 
applving not merely current earnings but part of the large accumu- 
lated reserves in making cash payments on the preference capital 
remains to be seen. I should certainly expect some attempt to 
reduce the arrears by paying more than one year’s dividends each 
year. At 23s., Bowater’s Paper Mills £1 7} per cent. cumulative 
participating second preferences should turn out well as a lock-up 
investment. From the more speculative standpoint, the £1 5 per 
cent. preferences of Edward Lloyd Investment, whose merits I have 
explained in previous notes, should be worth holding for ultimate 
recovery around IIs. 


AN ELECTRICAL SHARE 


Among the shares with good peace-time prospects whose recovery 
potentialities have noi been discounted in the market, the 5s. ordinary 
units of Veritys, Ltd., look to me to be good value around today’s 
price of 7s. 3d. On the basis of the 7} per cent. dividend paid for 
each of the past two years, the yield offered is just over § per cent., 
which seems reasonable enough in view of the -fact that the 
company’s products, which include electric motors, fans and indus- 
trial lighting fittings, should be in good demand in peace-time as 
well as now. Before the war, profits ranged between 15 and 29 per 
cent. on the issued capital and dividends of 10 per cent. -were paid. 
For 1942 the 7} per cent. dividend was distributed out of available 
earnings, after providing for taxation, of 23 per cent. It appears, 
therefore, that the E.P.T. standard would easily allow this company 
to restore the 10 per cent. rate if the board thought fit. A strong 
balance-sheet position is being built up, reserves now amounting to 
£70,000 against the total issued capital of £180,000. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are nécessarily available for export. 
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COME ON. 
MAN! YOU VE 
GOT SOME 
MONEY THERE - 
LETS SPEND 











BEWARE THE BANK-BALANCE- 


SQUANDER BUG! 


Do your fingers itch to get hold of that credit 
balance at the bank and buy something you 
could very well do without? That’s the 
Squander Bug at work, and it’s high time to 
take a firm grip on yourself. Whenever you’ve 
got more at the bank than is necessary to cover 
your immediate needs, buy Defence Bonds... . 
Make your credit balance fight for Britain ! 


3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in 
units of £5 from any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Bank or by instalments with National 
Savings Stamps (6d.,2/6 and §/-). Interest paid half- 
yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at source. 
Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each 
£5 invested. Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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‘ 
PURELY PERSONAL. == = COMFORT 
4 Dictionary deftnition:— 
CHOP PREMISES with King Six | dente cheer revive, ease quiet enjoyment 
Cigars in stock are the Mecca } - ~ Abd gunapenee. 4 subject of 
of the smoker searching for the 
perfect cigar. Searce, but still CREST HOTEL, 
obtainable at Is each. CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
kK FE | ) F O S (Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 
C<ERFOOTS 
»ERE ; . ~ Orriciat Year Books, 
PERSONAL MEDICATED )UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Railways, electric, 5 a ae. __ (Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
AA dockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other PASTILLES GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pox 
Construction Ouefits, ‘stamp with soquicements, ve = o — 8s. rd. Schools and C ae tie d Girl 
urch ny ot the above if in good condition, give ar- ° » S$ an -areers for ys an iris, 
doulnes end price required cheque by return.—BorTTEeRILLs em bo dy ing th e Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.r. 
} YESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 
R 


Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex. : { : , 

NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 14c | manutacturing 
d bass all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return. —BOTTERILLS Mus’c Dept. High Street. Canvey 


Essex 


The Selly Oak Colleges offers a Fellowship of £500 a 
year for one or two years for research into the purpose 
and methods of Adult Education.—Applications must be x 
submitted by 23rd August, 1943, to the REGISTRAR, Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 29, from whom an application 
form and further particulars can be obtained. 


experience ot 


eighty years 





»RIAR PIPE shortage’ ASTLEY’S 109 Jermyn 2 
] > Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- . E DILYS AIAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 29 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all ° Devonshire Street, W.1 (WELbeck 2548), gives 
—z ot et ~ 4, 28 ea (pont 6d.). Foul pipes in- MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS pe and practical ee oo tuition. In- 
jure health, rs a speciality | nsive or part-tim ses if des 
riANC ER SUEFERER (130 43).—Poor woman, husband, | CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT ce CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
and paralysed son, extra nourishment needed ; iF wie oh nes iy Om, No. AS SE. 
please help Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAI THE AMPSTBAD SECRETARIAL “coe LEGE 
oc! oR CAN eF,2(S) Cheam Ct., Cheam, Surrey _HAMPS AD SECRET: f ULEGE. 
Society ror CANCER RELIEF ream e | Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab ) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 


Sports not only make animals suffer horribly, 
women who amuse them- 
Join the League Against 


importanee now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—SeEcrs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford. Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


APPOINTMENT re 
yw RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


‘RUEI 
( they degrade the men and 
selves by basing and ~~ me oe - 
Cruel Sports and help to end them, SubDscription, 2/6; . 
36 lh ns quarterly Bulletin. Booklet: “ This Cruelty Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Called Sport,” free from Tue Secretary, L.A.C.S., 239, Vale of Bardsley 
Hurst Road, Sidcup, Kent ee 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in \ Lancashire 

| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for = 
esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 Sueeet an th 5; a 
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KS THE ATROCIOUS ANIMAL SUFFERING 
‘, IN NORTH AFRICA! For 20 years, the Society — : ae 
for the Protection of Animals in — pase has — WOMEN for the appointment of DRAM GRO sam 
free treatment for pack horses, mules, donkeys, etc., distr- ‘ ri - ; A ° . : : NISER. 
Seaine pone va me Teaching Arabs to treat saddle-sores and ).A.F. Navigator urgently requires 35mm. camera, bbe Fever Se re an oe ae and 
lameness, and doing educational work. Funds urgently \ any make considered. Particulars and price to ge gt 7 tim Senate ~ eit one societies 
needed. ' Please send donation to WINIFRED DUCHESS OF oes ONS Board of Education ‘Chet. Fescious pA an of 
’ am Fa . . _ > : _ . . . ~ ~ 4 q $ " 
roars AND, President, S.P.A.N.A. (S7), Welbeck Abbey, — m. omy 9 . a Country. eo or roy work omens adolescents is essential. ‘A , 
Notts is e Lis . Pos a 7 “naw wen 
YINANCIAL help wanted for six months for lady who of 160 INNS and HOTELS poke ng coithe” tuber oi hie p if 
|: is temporarily unable to work owing to illness. PeopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssoctaTION, LTD, young people and ability to train Leaders are ex ecte i: 
Se a at a i saateges: alana St. George’s House, Regen: Street, W.t. experience as a public speaker is desirable Salary "scale be 
ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W’.6 ‘HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. in stamps for | £300-£15-£400." In fixing the initial salary, allowanc 
‘ET THE UTMOST blo Easy - jews ys a S “Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and may be made for outstanding qualifications and or experi- 
F eat.*Fat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade prospectus of world-famous postal course—THE REGENT | ence. The post is superanuable. ) 
quate acurishenent ae Caos , Ad TO. INSTITUTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. This advertisement is permitted by the Ministry of 
2 : oO aker ¥ ite 4 NE, . 3 - a = Jaci . al : - ne 
sipping, Ae ws a er ¢ ai iE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Sou:h Tad — rine or 5 Ramet en —- the Employment of ( 
: AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT”? Develop it Molton Street, W’.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s | | me oe oo 4% ngagement — 1943, who have 
"profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON Cross. Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. a Ro ‘akan eadiee eunanes te possesemg the 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. | Tuition in Press Journal- \ TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of | may apply for this post “ k — ] 
ism, Short Story and Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Order. Top prices paid. - Send Registered. Cash or Forms of application ‘and particulars of the duties and , 
Each course now offered at HALF FEES. Personal offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, conditions may be obtained from the Education Officer 
tuition. Write for free Book and advice to PROSPECTUS Manchester 4. County Hall, Wakefield. Last date p oo ioe an " 
Derr., L.S.J., $7, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. WE REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. | applications 26th July, 1943. 
Mus ‘eipt E MENDING aut 4 - If “ Trubenised”’ brand collars made from tail, | — y 
NVIS! s ME! . on burnt, torn and moth- | one coupon for two collars.) Details from Resartus, Ltp., ald Pe: 
! eaten garments (except Knitwear), in ome week. | Sarda mn 183/9 Queensway, London, W.2. THEATRE AND EXHIBITION P ( 
»ALLET, Sunday, July 25th, 2.30 p.m. New Theatre 4 . 








Send or call, Bett Invistg~e Menpers, Ltp., 73 (K), aw Pg EON: 
New Bond Street, W.1 . 4 de 

> Tenewte. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon “NIIC A” : ) R.A.D. Production Club. Members only. Minimum 
| F a a 7 dr gaat + Am N. McFArRLaAng (C). EDUCATIONAL annual subscri tion, 2/6.—Apply SECRETARY, 154, Holland / 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. I OME STUDY FOR a es te Tuition rom age 11. Tel. Park 7402. ; t 
TATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramophone for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., RE PAINTINGS BY NOTABLE BRITISH hy C 

an ords valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees ; \ ARTISTS and RECENT WORKS BY RODERICK 4 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. FLOYD.—A ex. Rep & Lerevre, Ltp., 1a, King Street, 




























fying about, serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD: (Est. 1894). S.W.1. Daily 10-3.30. «Saturdays to-r. . 
A Kentish War Medallist . " 

TELEPHONE os 

WAR MEANS 27301 (20 LINES) ra 
h 

MORE PERILS a 
FOR HIM TO FACE | s 


The work of this vital service must go 
on in War as well as in Peace... 
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In time of War it may be harder for 
you to give, but remember that the work of these heroic 
men is much harder and more dangerous. 
Send us whatever you Can afford. M 
ROYAL NATIONAL ut 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION a 
7 . als 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. to 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, Head Office LE E D Ss ond 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH® AITE, O.B.E., Secretary. : 
= in 
a _ -_—— ---——-- --- —_—— — — ——— — ———$____— It 
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